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ABSTRACT 


IRRESISTIBLE INVITATION: FOOD VALUES OF 
SOME RESIDENTS OF THE COMMUNITY OF 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


by 


Karla Kauffman 


United Theological Seminary, 2006 


Mentors 
Young Lee Hertig, Ph.D. 
Paul Knitter, Ph.D. 
Jay McDaniel, Ph.D. 


Jane-Ann Clarke, D.Min. 


This project explored the food values held by residents of the community of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, by eliciting religious and personal stories and attitudes about food. 
Fifty-six people participated in three methods of inquiry: community group formation, 
informal conversations, and structured interviews. Ten values were identified. 
Relationship was the most commonly named value. Personal health, quality of life, 
provision, and self-reliance were other strongly valued qualities. Religious and spiritual 
understandings around food sustainability were present but not strongly represented. This 
information will be used in facilitating an emerging local food stewardship network. 
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Wild Grapes 


Jean Janzen 


Grandfather, dying in November, 
asked for wild grapes from 
a distant creek. He remembered them, 
sweet under the leaves, sent Peter, 
his eldest, on horseback. 
Through the window the light, 
golden as broth, filled his bedside cups, 
and the dusty air shimmered. 


I have known others who, at the end, 
crushed the flesh of nectarine against 
the dry palate, or swallowed bits 
of cake, eyes brimming. 


What to drink in remembrance 
of each moming that offered itself 
with open arms? What food 
for the moments we whispered 
into its brightness? 


Grandfather, the last pain-filled days, 
dreamed cures. He who loved God, 
who would go to him, but who also 

loved this world, filled as it is 
with such indescribable beauty, 
you have to eat it. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Eating is the way life works. Life is perpetuated by ingesting and sharing 
energy, ultimately from the sun, via the nutrients that plants and animals provide. 
Michael Pollan, in his recently published book The Omnivore's Dilemma, quotes 
English author William Ralph Inge: “The whole of nature is a conjugation of the 
verb to eat, in the active and passive.” This system, both beautiful and violent, 
provides perhaps the basic paradox of life on Earth: we all live by another's 
sacrifice, another's death. In the natural world, what one group considers waste 
material, another uses. In fact, “the majority of the waste created by one species 
becomes food for another-hence the cyclical, the communal, the ecological 
character of the planet,” says Harvard scientist Richard Lewontin.” 

Human interactions also revolve, however well disguised, around food. In 
his classic exploration of land use over the past 7,000 years, W. C. Lowdermilk 
says, “In the last reckoning all things are purchased with food. . . For even you 


and I will sell our liberty and more for food, when driven to this tragic choice.” 


‘Michael Pollan, The Omnivore's Dilemma (NY: Penguin Press, 2006), 6. 


2 Richard Lewontin, The Triple Helix (Cumbreland, Rhode Island: Harvard Univ Press, 
2000), 169. Cited in Frederick Kirschenmann, “Ecological Morality: A New Ethic for 
Agriculture” Agroecosystems Analysis, Agronomy Monograph no. 43 (Madison WI: Am. Society 
of Agronomy, 2004). 


; W.C.. Lowdermilk, Conquest of the Land through 7,000 Years (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service, 1986), 2. 
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Residents of the Global North (including Canada, Europe, Japan, the 
United States), the region which imports many of its consumables from the Global 
South (including Africa, Latin America, and southern Asia), do not often think 
this way, nor do they live in a manner which respects natural systems. Modern 
technology and attitudes have removed most people from direct contact with the 
systems that keep them alive. Most meat-eaters in the United States, for example, 
have no idea where or in what conditions the animal they are eating lived and 
died, or who butchered it. Nor do they often know, or care, where their carrots 
and apples were grown or who picked them. They only see glossy rows of 
produce and heavily packaged items in the grocery store. The store, in fact, is 
where people find the majority of their food; not the garden, nor the fields, nor the 
neighbor, but the “super” market. 

Most food in the local supermarket has traveled over 1500 miles, in throw- 
away packaging. Christian ethicist Ronald Sider said in 1990 in his influential 
book, Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger, “Our eating patterns. . . are tightly 
interlocked with complex economic structures, including national and 
international agricultural policies and the decisions of multinational corporations 
engaged in agribusiness.” Peter Gardella gave a few examples of the international 
nature of our food system in his book Domestic Religion: 

Corporations ship food better produced locally-beer from Japan, for 

example, or from St. Louis-all over the world, using packaging made of 


aluminum mined in Peru and buming oil from Arabian wells; they 
purchase all the materials that they need cheaply, their prices held down 


4 Ronald Sider, Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger (Dallas: Word, 1990), 133. 


by the taxes that support the U.S military establishment and the Peruvian 
government. 


This current food system neither utilizes nor leads to human health, 
relationship, stewardship, or healthy ecosystems. Rather, it alienates people from 
each other and their surroundings, and increases the desperation of the poor. It is 
possible that this dissociation in food acquisition may be connected to the epide- 
mic of addictions, depression and anxiety, ill health, and eating disorders (inclu- 
ding obesity) in the United States. We are disconnected from what literally gives 
us life. 

There are other areas of disconnection in this system as well. Urban and 
rural dwellers have had a mutual distrust and dislike for millenia, even though city 
dwellers depend on rural people and ecosystems for many of their resources, 
including food. The Global North and South are increasingly polarized. In 2006, 
the North is feeling itself under economic and physical threat from the millions of 
immigrants coming from the Global South. In the South, people and nations 
perceive their very existence to be threatened. 

Natural systems are also being disrupted as a result of our food production 
practices. Frederick Kirschenmann, former director of the Leopold Center, wrote 
in 2005: 

The United Nations “Millennium Ecosystem Assessment Synthesis 

Report” published in March of 2005 detailed some disturbing conclusions. 

Produced by 1,360 of our leading scientists from 95 countries the report’s 

core findings can’t help but alarm us. The report found that over the last 


half century, humans have polluted or over-exploited two-thirds of the 
earth’s ecological systems on which life depends, dramatically increasing 


2 Peter Gardella, Domestic Religion: Work, Food, Sex and Other Commitments 
(Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 1998), 42. 


the potential for unprecedented and abrupt ecological collapses. And the 

report determined that most of these ecosystem damages were the direct or 

indirect result of changes made to meet growing demands for ecosystem 
services-in particular the growing demands for food, water, timber, fiber 
and fuel. 

In other words the means by which we have met our basic human 
needs during the past half century is now the bane of our existence. And 
the agriculture we have practiced is at the heart of that outcome.® 
What would an economically and environmentally sustainable agricultural 

system look like? Dan Guenthner, a Wisconsin farmer and Lutheran lay theolo- 
gian, describes sustainable agriculture as a “system of food and fiber production 
that can be practiced in a perpetual manner while preserving the economic, 
environmental and social health of land and people.” 

A sustainable food system would look similar to the practices of one 
hundred years ago, with some technological and relational changes. People would 
obtain most of their food from within a one-hundred mile radius and eat more 
seasonally. They would know how to grow, preserve, and cook their food. They 
would take time to eat together. Local products and cuisine would be appreciated. 

This document describes a qualitative research project which explored the 
values that residents of the Three Rivers, Michigan community hold regarding 


food. Does the current food system match local values? What do local residents 


yeam for? How much are they able to live according to their values? Understan- 


6 Frederick Kirschenmann, “Spirituality in Agriculture, a paper prepared for the Concord 
School of Philosophy, Concord, MA. October 8, 2005. Received from the author. 


7 Dan Guenthner, To Till it and Keep it: New Models for Congregational Involvement 
with the Land (Chicago, IL: Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, Environmental Stewardship 
and Hunger Education Program, 1995), 3. 


ding these values will provide a valuable foundation for long-term local work 
towards food sustainability and stewardship. 

This document describes how the Doctor of Ministry program was the 
impetus and framework for the creation of a local Food Group, beginning with 
food hospitality and discussion of the issues. The Food Group plans to continue as 
a catalyst for relationship and food sustainability for its members and the 
community. 

Chapter One, Ministry Focus, explores food stewardship as an expression 
of ecological care. It explores the food access problems endemic across the world 
by looking at two geographic areas, both producers of food eaten in this area: 
Three Rivers, Michigan, and the country of Mexico. The personal background for 
the writer's ministry in food stewardship is described. 

Chapter Two, State of the Art of this Ministry, looks at models of 
ecological and food stewardship ministry in the United States. Denominational, 
ecumenical, and interfaith approaches are discussed. Current literature and 
resources are reviewed. 

Chapter Three, Theoretical Foundations, gives an overview of historical 
and biblical approaches to food, finding that today's patterns began several 
millenia ago and are not based on biblical values. A regenerative theology of 
liberation is outlined as a possible ecological theological base for food 


stewardship. 
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Chapter Four, Methodology, describes the three methodologies used in the 


project. These were: community group formation, informal conversations, and 
structured interviews. 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, reviews the design changes and the 
process of outreach and completion of the project. The final form evolved from 
several early iterations. The chapter then details the findings and discusses the 
values and yearnings of participants. Ten values are identified in the data analysis. 

Chapter Six, Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion, gives reflections on 
the field experience, theological reflections that emerged from the interviews, and 


recommendations for future research. 


CHAPTER ONE 


FOOD STEWARDSHIP AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
ECOLOGICAL CARE 


The Problem: Global Lack of Access to Healthful Foods from Healthy 
Ecosystems 

Consumption patterns of residents of the United States harm animals, 
ecosystems, and people across the world. We have more than we need and we also 
eat more than is healthy. This draw of world resources to the Global North, of 
which the United States is the largest consumer, has led to deprivation in the 
producing areas. At the same time, foods grown in the United Sates are shipped to 
other countries, where they undercut the local farmers and economies. 

The Three Rivers area is a microcosm of the global system. Local farmers, 
the second highest income producing sector in St. Joseph County, send their 
harvests into the world commodities market, while most food eaten here is 
shipped over 1,000 miles. Thus, even though this is an agricultural area, most 
residents are both geographically and psychologically removed from the source of 
most of their food. They are not aware of the energy and effort it takes to produce 
their food. There is not a food shortage or price gouging; there are plenty of 
grocery stores stocked with plenty of affordable food. 

The modem global food system has produced great abundance and 
varieties of foods for those who can afford it. It has also exacerbated multiple 
kinds of food poverty in many parts of the world. Residents of some regions do 
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not have enough calories. Others have enough, but they are poor quality; obesity 
is becoming a symptom of poverty in the developing world as well as in the 
developed world. Farmers in many countries, including the United States, who 
cannot produce enough for the multinational food companies often lose their land 
and become part of the global diaspora. 

The food that is easily and cheaply available is highly processed and 
unhealthful. It has been grown in ways that harm ecosystems and by extension 
animal and human health. In the early twenty-first century, the food at tables in 
the United States has traveled an average of 1500 miles. Fossil fuels are used to 
transport food to areas that could grow it themselves. Many localities that sell 
tomatoes from Mexico, for example, could easily grow tomatoes themselves. 
Access to good fresh food has declined for many people in many parts of the 
world. Its taste and nutrition cannot help but be diminished. 

Fertilizers and other chemicals leak into waterways, which has led to a 
cultural acceptance that our groundwater is not safe to drink. Cancer rates and 
birth defects are noticeable in some farm communities. Health is declining and 
local economies are losing the high morale and community spirit that local 
ownership and production brings. The Rocky River, in whose watershed the 
writer lives, deposits so much sediment that the city of Three Rivers canceled 
recent water festivals. 

Pollution and habitat destruction decimates the health of people, animals, 
and ecosystems across the planet. Frogs, birds, and many other species are born 


and hatched deformed. Wild animals are losing their habitat as more and more 


land is cleared. In Latin America, for instance, rainforests are cut down to create 
fields for cattle who will be butchered for hamburgers in the United States. 
Banana plantations for North American consumers have sent many people off 
their small landholdings and made them dependent and ill-treated workers of the 
multinational companies. 

Our loss of connection with our food may be a cause of the imbalances in 
eating patterns in the West. Witness the desire to be thin while actually becoming 
more overweight; the proliferation of fast food eateries and junk food options, 
even at public schools; our hatred of our bodies; and “couch potato” evenings. A 
recent report says, “As of 2002, approximately 62% of Michigan adults were 
either overweight or obese,” giving Michigan the third highest rate of obesity in 
the United States.’ 

The casy-to-reach food on the grocery shelves results in health problems, 
great economic inequality, and ecological danger. Our current food system is 
producing not health and plenty, but environmental decline, more extreme poverty 
leading to constant social disruptions, and ill health. These conditions are not 
normative, and they do not have to be normal. The Garden of Eden, the Tree of 
Life, and Living Waters are only images to us; they do not reflect any place we 
know. We are lost, and we do not even know it. 

The only beneficiaries of the current global food system seem to be 


multinational companies, who control much of the seed supply, process our food 


; Michigan Surgeon General, “Healthy Michigan 2010 Report,” (Lansing : MI Dept of 
Comm. Health, April 2004) 
(http://www.michigan.gov/documents/Healthy_Michigan_2010_1_88117_7.pdf) Oct. 13 2006, 
7:15 P.M., 59. 
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into unrecognizable and even harmful forms, push farmers to use fertilizers that 


these same companies make, and reap enormous profits. 


Roles of Religion in Food Production and Distribution 


Religious thought has played an important role in the development of the 
global food system. The Jewish and Christian scriptural traditions clearly 
demonstrate the Creator's care for creation and also human responsibility as 
residents of this creation. However, the Christian community has often sidelined 
these texts, and only in the later decades of the twentieth century is awakening to 
the Divine call to stewardship. 

Food inequality has been addressed by the Christian tradition since its 
beginning, traditionally by requesting that those who have more than enough 
share with those who have less than they need. However, Christian teachings have 
often denigrated the human body and ignored responsibility to the wider world, 
human and natural. As a result, most Christians do not see their consumption 
habits as an issue of faithfulness nor as an expression of their spiritual life. This 
dissociation has led sincere Christians to ignore their relationships and 
responsibilities to their neighbors near and far. 

The natural order has been desecrated during centuries of focus on 
survival and perceived progress, instead of stewardship. This has at last captured 
the attention of some Christian leadership. Many denominations have produced 


statements on ecological stewardship, but few congregations have applied them 
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locally. Ecological ministry is gradually taking form, often being provided by 


passionately committed individuals with few resources. 

For most Christians, ecological stewardship feels beyond their control. 
Cars and lawnmowers scem necessary, but they pollute; energy efficiency is 
expensive; new developments spring up in farm fields. Changing these practices 
will take more than individual commitment. However, the way we eat is a bit 
easier to control. Wendell Berry, Kentucky farmer, writer, and Christian 
ecological prophet, states, “How we eat determines, to a considerable extent, how 
the world is used.”” In other words, our daily bread and our communion with 


each other are ecological and stewardship issues. 


One Latin American Neighbor: Mexico 


The United States' closest Latin American neighbor, Mexico, is an 
excellent example of the impact of the United States' international food policy. A 
familiar saying in Mexico says, “Poor Mexico, so close to the United States and 
so far from God.” This certainly seems to be the case with food. Mexico produces 
much of the fruits and vegetables consumed in the United States. 

For instance, although the Three Rivers area itself is an exporter of green 
beans, it is often Mexican beans that are sold in local groceries. Three Rivers 


residents, who eat green beans and tomatoes from Mexico and drink Mexican 


2 Wendell Berry, What are People For? (NY, NY: North Point Press, 1990), 149. 


12 
coffee and cocoa, are unaware of the impact of their purchases on the people and 
ecosystems of Mexico. 

Mexico is known as the “cradle of corn,” as corn was first cultivated in 
southern Mexico. Michael Pollan says that the Maya in Mexico sometimes refer 
to themselves as “corn people” because corn has been the staple of their diet for 
almost 9,000 years. Currently, corn grown in the United States is sold more 
cheaply in Mexico than is Mexican corn and Mexico is a grain importer. Mexican 
farmers have lost their market. “Although corn is grown on almost half of 
Mexico's cropland, the country became a net importer of grain during the 1970s,” 
notes the Library of Congress.’ Charles C. Mann’s /49/, a recent study of life in 
the Americas before Columbus, discusses the corn dilemma. Old style corn is: 

. . less productive than modern hybrids. . . The meager harvests may be 

enough for subsistence but can rarely be brought to market because farm 

villages are often hours away on dirt roads from the nearest large town. 

But even when farmers try, it is often little use; modern hybrids are so 

productive that despite the distances involved U.S. corporations can sell 

maize for less in Oaxaca than can [local farmers].° 

Also in the 1970s, while Mexico was beginning to import its grain, United 
States firms facilitated Mexican shifts from production for local consumption to 
production for export to the United States. From 1960 to 1974, exports of crops 


such as onions, cucumbers, eggplant, and squash to the United States exploded. 


By 1970, “approximately one-third of U.S. strawberries consumed came from 


> Pollan, 19. 


# Country Studies.com, (http://countrystudies.us/mexico/69.htm), October 16 2006, 8:01 
P.M. 


> Charles C. Mann, /49/ (NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 2005), 202-203. 
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Mexico. .. U.S.-based suppliers have turned areas of Mexico into strawberry 
fields.”® 

The United States also imports Mexican coffee and chocolate, which are 
considered luxury foods. Land for these luxury exports, which bring cash, has 
thus been removed from producing food for local residents. 

The health of Mexicans has been affected by this shift. Early-childhood 
deaths due to malnutrition went up 10% in Mexico in the 1970’s, while the 
acreage devoted to basic food crops (corn, wheat, beans, and rice) declined 25% 
over the same period.’ In a 1980 book, Jack Nelson of Clergy and Laity 
Concerned charged the United States companies with “financing malnutrition in 
Mexico.”® James B. McGinnis discussed the effect on farmers of the expanded 
exports in his 1979 book Bread and Justice. This dynamic continues twenty-five 
years later. 

This massive transition from smaller farmers producing for local 
consumption to export cropping has impoverished unknown numbers of 
small Mexican farmers. Some of these dispossessed farmers are among the 
thousands of Mexican people immigrating to the U.S —many illegally. . . 
the real issues and the source of the problem is unjust land ownership 
patterns and export cropping. .. As we import more and more of our food 
from Central America, U.S. farmers. . . are hurt. Further, we are becoming 
more and more dependent in our food needs.” 


Neither an export economy nor the Green Revolution (discussed in 


Chapter 3) has produced healthier or more self-sufficient Mexicans. In addition, 


§ Jack Nelson, Hunger for Justice (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1980), 35. 


7 Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins, Food First (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1977) 170. 


8 Nelson, 35. 


° James B. McGinnis, Bread and Justice: Toward a New International Economic Order. 
(NY: Paulist Press, 1979), 119. 
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says Nelson, export agriculture reinforces “an economy in which production, 
while profitable for United States corporations, large landowners, and urban elite, 
has little or nothing to do with the basic needs of the people.”'” 

In August 1982, Mexico announced that it could not pay the interest of its 
$58 billion foreign debt. Ron Sider says: “When one includes paybacks to the 
IMF and World Bank, the net flow of money. . . for all indebted developing 
nations went from a positive $35 billion in 1981 to a negative $30 billion in 
1986.”"' In other words, developing nations have been paying the lenders, not 
actually receiving aid. 

The North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which took effect 
in 1994, was touted as an equalizer among the three North American economies. 
However, quality of life in Mexico is not better. The manufacturing zones are far 
from home and known to be dangerous. Farmers are clearly worse off. 
Emigration to the United States continues and now has sparked a strong and 
vitriolic national debate in the United States. The Department of Labor 
acknowledges that the percentage of agricultural workers in the United States 
from other countries is increasing, and most are from Mexico.'” 

Mexican President Vicente Fox has been concerned about the Mexican 
economy and emigration. One of his solutions, a free trade approach, is to expand 


production and transportation of many products from Central America to the 


Me Nelson, 38. 
" Sider, 121. 


"U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops, “For I was Hungry and You Gave Me Food” 
Washington, D.C., 2003, 14. Citing Department of Labor, “Findings form the National 
Agricultural Workers Survey”, A Demographic and Employment Profile of the U.S. Farmworkers 
March 2000, 5. The percentage of foreign-born farmworkers is up from 60% in 1980 to 80% in 
2000. 
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United States via a proposed highway, the Plan Puebla Panama (from Puebla, 
Mexico to Panama). The United States is working to expand free trade to Central 
America, with CAFTA (Central American Free Trade Agreement), and expansion 
of NAFTA. Small farmers in Mexico oppose these, as they see their own situation 
being made worse with this approach to trade. 

Mexico's 2006 elections reflect the nationwide divisions, with economic 
concerns at the center of the presidential standoff. Mexico remains in a difficult 


quandary as the United States' next-door neighbor. 


Journey in Ministry: From Farm Girl to Ecological Minister 


The writer grew up in a Mennonite dairy farm family in Ohio, doing 
chores, using fresh milk from the barn, nursing sick calves in the basement, and, 
at dinner, eating the cows raised in the pastures. In addition to beef, the family 
dinner table dependably held potatoes, bread, a vegetable, salad, and a dessert. 
Social life revolved around family and church. Central church teachings included 
an emphasis on Jesus as friend, savior, and example for followers. The writer took 
following Jesus seriously, and also wrestled with many questions regarding faith. 

High School Spanish led to a life-long interest in Latin America, 
particularly a concern for the suffering of immigrants to the United States. This 
expanded to curiosity about the reasons the immigrants came. During the 1980’s, 
the writer lived in Brownsville, Texas and Washington, D.C, working with both 
Latino residents of the United States and Central American refugees. The 


immense struggle that poor Central Americans undertook simply to survive, 
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particularly against the military power of the United States, pushed the writer to 


work both with the solidarity movement to change United States policy toward 
Central America and as a pastoral counselor with refugees traumatized both by 
war and displacement. 

The counseling work with refugees led to the question, “Where is God in 
the torture chamber?” Three years at a Mennonite seminary produced the same 
answer with which the writer entered: God is suffering with the person who is 
suffering. The consistent complicity of the writer’s country in the suffering of the 
poor around the world has led to a search for ways citizens of the United States 
can live more fairly as members of the human race. 

Environmental issues as a vocational call emerged slowly for the writer. 
Over time, the realization that the farm was a profound part of the writer's 
personality led to environmental activism and eventually to rural living. The 
writer’s most recent urban experience was in Grand Rapids, Michigan, where she 
served as coordinator of an interfaith working group (Religion, Ecology, and 
Spirituality Group) and as community organizer at an environmental nonprofit, 
the West Michigan Environmental Action Council. This allowed renewed contacts 
with Latin Americans via childhood lead poisoning, and provided an immersion in 
the environmental movement for three years. One irony that emerged was the 
perception by farmers that environmentalists are anti-farmer. Being perceived as a 
naive environmental idealist nudged the writer to explore how environmental 


concems can engage farmers. 
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The writer’s 300-acre family farm, as most farms, is in jeopardy. Farmers 
cannot support a family on the income of a mid-sized farm. Will this farm be sold 
to developers who build houses on the fields where corn and hay are growing 
now? Will its creek still ran through it fifty years from now? Will the woods and 
slate riverbeds and dogwood and meadow survive? 

While at WMEAC, the writer realized that food is an environmental issue. 
The crops and cows her father grew for market are part of the vast system by 
which humans are fed. Her farm experience, her training in pastoral work, 
counseling, and community organizing, and her interest in justice for Latin 
Americans began to coalesce. She became an advocate for fair trade coffee, which 
allows small coffee farmers of the Global South to stay on their farms. She began 
exploring food’s role not only in physical health, but how the Earth is used. The 
writer sees her work as helping fellow citizens of the United States to become 
aware of the imbalance in the North-South relationship, and learn to consume in a 
way that lightens the desperation of Latin American people and natural systems, 
which are mostly invisible here. As the core of the problem is here in the United 
States, so is the work. 

As a community organizer at WMEAC, the writer realized that 
community events needed food and music, to provide fun in the work for social 
and environmental change. This approach informed the formation of the Food 
Group in Three Rivers, and much of her current community outreach. 

Food has been a means of integrating the writer’s personal and 


professional life with her concern for social and environmental fairness. She 
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views issues from both rural and urban perspectives, and from Global South and 
Global North perspectives. Engaging in this work using spiritual values and. 
practices integrates not only the spiritual aspects of the writer's vocation, but also 


her childhood experiences and international interests. 


Context: Three Rivers, Michigan 


Three Rivers is situated in St. Joseph County, Michigan (in contrast to St. 
Joseph County, Indiana, home to South Bend). The area lies in the Michiana 
region, which follows the St. Joseph River watershed in crossing the Indiana- 
Michigan state line. The St. Joseph is the area’s largest river, named by the French 
after their patron saint. Various counties and towns also received the name. Called 
“river country,” St. Joseph County has several rivers flowing through it, most 
notably the St. Joseph. The St. Joseph carries the waters of fifteen counties in 
Indiana and Michigan northwest to Lake Michigan. Its watershed is largely 
agricultural, and one-fourth to one-half is still forested.'? The town of Three 
Rivers is, in fact, situated at the confluence of three rivers: the Rocky and the 
Portage join the St. Joseph River downtown. 

Before European settlement, oak savannahs grew on rolling prairies in the 
area. Over fifty lakes lie within the county, where flat fields alternate with rolling 


woodlands. The area was home to Moundbuilders and later the Potawatomie and 


3 st. Joseph River Watershed website (http://www.stjoeriver.net/wmp/link.htm) 
Oct. 13 2006, 7:43 P.M. 
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Miami nations. Europeans began settling the area in the early 1800’s in the typical 
sequence, from frontier to agricultural and town settlements. 

Approximately 7,000 people live in Three Rivers. Although more than 
ninety percent of the residents are Caucasian, a sizable African-American 
community is present. The town houses a thriving arts network, a fair trade store 
and a recycled goods store, and a renovated farmers' market. Coming soon are a 
renovated downtown theater as well as a controversial Wal-Mart. 

The county is considered rural and does not have a metropolitan area, The 
largest towns are Sturgis with 11,000 residents, and Three Rivers. Early records 
show that in 1863 Sturgis housed “1600 people, four churches, three lodges, 

fourteen factories, twelve stores, a bank and a flour mill.” Ten years later, Three 
Rivers was also booming: an 1874 Census showed “‘three flour mills, one saw mill, 
a planing mill, two pump factories and two schools.”"4 

In the twentieth century, new rural infrastructure such as roads, electric 
lines and septic tanks enabled people to build in the country and drive to work in 
town. These developments contributed to the decline of small businesses and a 
mid-century trend to leave towns. In 1930, thirty-nine percent of the county’s 
residents lived in unincorporated areas; by 1970 fifty-three percent did. This ratio 
is about the same today. 

In 2003, St. Joseph County’s population was 62,864. The county has 
experienced a steady population increase of around six percent per decade in 
recent decades, lower than Michigan’s overall growth rate. The county has a 


Mest. Joseph County Michigan website (http://www.stjosephcountymi.org/history.htm) 
Oct. 13 2006, 7:46 P.M. 
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slightly higher percentage of young and elderly people than statewide. More than 


ninety percent of the county residents are Caucasian, compared to the state rate of 
seventy-nine percent. However, the county is four percent Hispanic, higher than 
the state average. This is attributed to many Hispanics working on large farms 
near Sturgis. A lower percentage of St. Joseph County residents graduate from 
high school, and a significantly lower percentage graduate from college, than do 
residents across the state. 

The Three Rivers area has 110 Christian congregations, according to the 
yellow pages. No other religions are listed. However, the area also is known as a 
“spiritual triangle”; several retreat centers are a few miles from town. These 
include an Episcopal abbey, a Mennonite retreat center, Gilchrist (which houses 
Buddhist and Native American gardens), a Peace Sound Chamber, and Apple 


Farm, a Jungian-oriented retreat center. 


Three Rivers Area Economy 


The area has been known for farming since settlers arrived. Industry and 
farming are currently the top economic producers. Pioneers were drawn to the 
area by the fertile prairie lands, which were well suited for agriculture. Logging 
was done “mainly as a way to free more of the sandy loam for agriculture.””"* 


In the last several decades, forty-two percent of county employment has 


been in manufacturing, the automobile industry being by far the biggest 


5 Michigan County Atlas (Williamston MI: UniversalMAP, n.d.), 162. 
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employer.'® The county's top product is Hummer 3 axles.'” It also boasts plants of 
nine Fortune 500 Companies.'® Three are automotive, three use “forest products” 
for paper and packaging, two are seed and agribusiness companies, and one is a 
pharmaceutical. This is consistent with Michigan’s economy: automotive, tree 
harvesting, and agriculture. It also reflects United States consumer habits: cars, 
packaging, and corn. Another source of county income is a landfill for out-of-state 
trash, which, according to a local resident, originally provided the income to pave 
local roads. 

The county's poverty rate is slightly higher than statewide (eleven percent 
to ten percent), Twenty percent of families in St. Joseph County with children 
under five years old are in poverty, compared to fifteen percent statewide.'? On 
the other hand, more county residents own homes. Another significant but subtle 
demographic factor is the hidden wealth in the high-priced enclaves around the 
lakes, where people from Chicago have built second homes. 

Chris Kadulski, Executive Director of the St. Joseph County Department 
of Human Services, told the writer that the number of Food Stamps recipients has 
gone up tremendously in the last few years. He believes this indicates that the 


working poor are hungry and that there are more working poor. In 2000 the 


'© Michigan Econ. Devel. Council 
(http://www.michigan.org/mede/miinfo/places/SaintJosephCounty/?section=economy) Oct. 16 
2006, 7:45 P.M. 


"7 (http://www.sjcedc.com/news/newsdetail.asp?Id=27) Dec. 4 2004, 9:48 P.M. 
18 (http://www.sjcedc.cony/business.htm) Dec. 4 2004, 7:32 P.M. 


'® (hitp://factfinder.census.gov/servlet/QTTable?_bm=n&_lang=en&qr_name= 
DEC_2000_SF3_U_DP3&ds_name=DEC_2000_SF3_U&geo_id=04000US26) 
Dec. 1 2004, 9:46 A.M. 
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average number of cases of food assistance in the county was 1288, and in 2005 


the average was 2938 cases. Most had more than one person. 


Farming in St. Joseph County 


St. Joseph County is known as an especially fertile area, and the local 
Michigan State Extension office touts it as such. Wheat was the first crop to be 
sown here. One hundred years ago, the region led the United States in production 
of mint oil from spearmint and peppermint farms,”° but produces minimally now. 
Export crops now include potatoes and green beans. The area has also been 
known for fruits such as peaches, cherries, and plums. Acres planted in orchards 
have decreased recently; in 1997 the county had 284 orchard acres. In 2002, 185 
remained. However, local orchards still offer cherries, blueberries, peaches, and 
apples. 

The sandy soil has made the area a hub for Pioneer's and Monsanto’s seed 
corn programs. The local town of Constantine was designated the “Seed Corn 
Capitol of the World” in October, 2004. After corn, which is by far the biggest 
agricultural product, soybeans, wheat, oats, alfalfa, vegetables, and hogs are 
strong exports.”' Most local farmers send their harvests into the world 
commodities market. 

Local leaders seem to agree that the farming sector is not healthy. Farm 
jobs are declining dramatically. In 1990, three and one-half percent of workers 


2° Michigan State Government, (www.michigan.gov) Dec. 2 2004, 8:13 P.M. 
2 Michigan County Atlas, 162. 
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were in the “farm, fishing, and forestry sector.” In 2000, point nine percent 
worked in these areas, a decline of over sixty-five percent in ten years. But the 
number of farms is actually increasing. The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported 880 farms here in 1987, and 907 farms in 2002.” This is 
probably due to the re-definition of farms to include smaller plots which do not 
necessarily produce income. 

A recent Benchmark Study commissioned by the St. Joseph County 
Economic Development Commission suggests, “To support a healthy farming 
community, efforts should be made to develop non-farm employment 
opportunities for farm operators. Farm and non-farm economic development 
efforts do not conflict, but in fact complement each other.”” The ironic 
recommendation that farmers find off-farm jobs is a common one across the 
United States. It reveals current cultural values and assumes that there is no need 
to have full time farmers. 

In addition to problems with economic sustainability current farming 
practices are not environmentally sustainable. One example is proudly 
emblazoned on the website of the St. Joseph County Economic Development 
Council: “St. Joseph County is the most irrigated county east of the Mississippi 
River. This is one reason Constantine is the ‘seed corn capitol of the world’ with 


Monsanto and Pioneer Hi-Bred International producing nearly $200 million in 


2 National Agricultural Statistics Service, 
(http://www.nass.usda.gov/census/census92/atlas92/datafile/mic078.txt), Nov. 23 2004, 5:24 P.M. 

33 County Benchmarking Study, 
(http://www.sjcedc.com/pdf/CountyBenchmarkingStudy.pdf), Nov. 18 2004, 6:18 P.M. 
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annual retail seed.””* The prolific corn production would be impossible without 
irrigation. This irrigation may be beginning to affect the area; several people in 
the writer's neighborhood have had to dig new wells in the past few years when 
theirs ran dry. However, local agricultural leaders insist that there is no depletion 


of groundwater. 


Food, Health, and Resources around Three Rivers 


Local residents have very limited access to locally produced food, except 
perhaps from their own gardens. Meijers, a Michigan-owned big-box store, sells 
“locally grown” foods, which could come from any of five nearby states. The 
writer knows of two local organic farms. Both of them sell their produce thirty- 
five miles away at an Indiana farmers' market, and to Chicago restaurants as well. 
One does not sell in Michigan at all. The other, White Yarrow Farm, is a three- 
year-old Community Supported Agriculture operation. They have had a waiting 
list for at least two years, an encouraging sign. 

Poverty is present locally, although often hidden. Food resources for low 
income residents include a soup kitchen, named Soup Pot, which welcomes 
everyone. An ecumenical group organizes Soup Pot, and local congregations take 
turns cooking two dinners a week at the local Episcopal church. Many retired 


people, as well as low income residents, attend. The same ecumenical group 


4 St. Joseph County MI. website (http://www.sjcedc.com/aboutsjc.htm), Nov. 18 
2004 , 5:33 P.M. 
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operates a food pantry, the Emergency Care Network, which gives boxes of food 
to people who can prove their low income and local residence. 

The city of Three Rivers built a shelter for the Farmers' Market at the new 
downtown Riverwalk, which opened the summer of 2006. A small bulk buying 
club places orders with a health food distributor. There is no other bulk food 
access locally. Several local orchards and apple farms are open to the public, 
although their owners are nearing retirement age. 

Quite a few hopeful signs are in evidence in the Three Rivers area. The 
revitalized farmers’ market is doing well. A recently retired school superintendent 
formed the St. Joseph County Sustainability Council a few years ago. Their model 
is the “triple bottom line” of people, planet, and profit. The group is uninformed 
but supportive about food sustainability. The general manager of the Three Rivers 
Chamber of Commerce gives away copies of Michael Shuman's Going Local, 
which advocates building small, locally based economies. 

A group of ministers formed in Three Rivers in 2005 to address the racial 
divide between African-Americans and Caucasians. Calling themselves TRAFC 
(Three Rivers Area Faith Community), they have sponsored various projects for 
the wider community. They are not conversant with food sustainability, but are 
concerned with food access for low-income people. 

The owners of the fair trade store and the recycled items store are 
members of the Food Group. Some local people of faith, including several 
pastors, are interested in eating more sustainably. Many members of the writer's 


congregation are committed to sustainable living, and the congregation's vision 
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statement includes a reference to ecological care. Several of the members of the 
Food Group, including the pastor's wife, attend the local ELCA congregation. 

An ad hoc group formed to fight Wal-Mart coming to town in 2005. The group, 
“Cultivating Three Rivers” plans to continue advocating for a revitalized Three 
Rivers. Members include the mayor, who owns the local bookstore, the owners of 
the fair trade store, an architect who is retiring here, and a local pastor. 

While international food sustainability is not a concern for most residents 
of southwest Michigan, an immense amount of creative work is occurring in the 
state for Michigan food sustainability. Over forty organizations are active in 
Michigan on food issues. These include such diverse groups as Michigan State 
University, which has an endowed chair in sustainable agriculture, and Fair Food 
Matters, a nonprofit in Kalamazoo that is exploring the many aspects of food 
security. 

Now, some decades after the hemorrhage of rural vitality with farm 
foreclosures in the 1970's and 1980's, a new approach to the global food system is 
emerging. Its agriculture is based on methods common sixty years ago: small, 
diverse, no pesticides, and less mechanization. It is manifested in small farms 
growing organic and local foods, farmers' markets, community-supported 
agriculture, and farm-to-school food supplies. Consumers are making organic 
food the fastest growing segment of the food market. There is much effort and 
energy in many locales toward rebuilding local food systems and relationships. 
Globally, the Fair Trade movement is burgeoning. Structures are being revived 


and built that are authentic alternatives to the modern food system. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN FOOD STEWARDSHIP MINISTRY 


Food stewardship ministries that focus on environmental and justice 
aspects of food production and access have been developing since the world food 
crisis of the 1970s. Several Christian denominations in the United States 
developed programs and published books addressing the core causes of the crisis. 
Books both Christian and secular were published exploring the cause of the crisis 
and the United States role in it. Frances Moore Lappe's Food First and Catherine 
Lerza's Food for People, Not for Profit were especially influential.’ 

Several books using a Christian perspective built on those a few years 
later, such as Jack Nelson's Hunger for Justice, James McGinnis' Bread and 
Justice, Ron Sider's Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger, and Arthur Simon's 
Bread for the World.” These books explored the biblical call for justice in 
international food trade and called Christians of the Global North to develop 
lifestyles more compatible with the rest of the world's needs. 

Food stewardship ministries in this decade are often under the umbrella of 
a religious ecological ministry, although at times they are part of hunger 


programs. International food issues are often addressed under missions agencies. 


| Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins, Food First (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1977); Catherine Lerza and Michael Jacobson, Food for People Not for Profit (NY: Ballantine. 
1975). 


2 Jack A. Nelson, Hunger for Justice: the Politics of Food and Faith (Maryknoll, Orbis. 
1980); James B. McGinnis, Bread and Justice, (NY: Paulist Press, 1979); Ronald J. Sider, Rich 
Christians in an Age of Hunger (Dallas: Word. 1990 3" Ed.); Arthur Simon, Bread for the World 
(NY: Paulist Press,1975). 
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Ecological ministry itself is a relatively new area among Christians in the United 
States. It is often viewed both as a ministry to the Earth and to humans, 
understanding humans to be part of the Earth's ecosystem. 

Many ecological theology books have been written in recent decades. 
This may currently be the great strength of ecological ministry: that a theological 
basis is being laid to inform faithful action. Several books focusing on food 
stewardship have been published in the last decade, heralding a resurgence of the 


issue since the wave of the 1970s. 


Denominational Environmental Ministries 


Many Christian denominations have formed environmental task forces and 
produced ecological statements. These have led to projects on consumer options, 
energy efficiency, and other themes, with guides that local congregations can use. 
The statements and projects trickle down unpredictably to local congregations, 
who depend on local leadership to put the theology into action. 

A few denominational approaches will be mentioned here. Roman 
Catholics have a well-stated theology around the “integrity of creation,” based on 
Catholic Social Teaching. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference is a leader 
on the issues of farming and land use. They have produced visionary ethical 
documents such as the Eaters’ Bill of Rights, The Web of Life is One, and Eating is 
a Moral Act. However, most Catholics in the pews have not heard of these 
documents, as they are not mentioned in the pulpit. The Web of Life is One begins 


with the statement: 
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The web of life is one. Creation has integrity and an inherent value 
beyond its usefulness to human beings. Human beings are to be 
responsible stewards of creation. In that activity they work in harmony 
with God as co-creators. . . The sin of “species-ism” is becoming more 
clearly acknowledged and recognized. We cannot do whatever we want 
with the created order. Adequate science common sense and appropriate 
values will teach us to respect the web of life and each member of it.’ 
The Presbyterian Church USA is a leader among Christian denominations 

in the United States. It has invested in building a strong organization around Earth 
care and has an Environmental Justice Office.* The denomination also has a 
Hunger Office. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America also has an 
ecological program, as does the United Church of Christ, the United Methodist, 
and Episcopal churches. 

The Mennonite Church USA had a quarter-time position devoted to this 
until budget cuts in recent years. The impetus for ecological stewardship has 
moved to a volunteer committee that has formed a Creation Care Network. The 
Mennonite Environmental Task Force published a book on creation care in 2000. 

In the 1980s, Laurelville Mennonite Church Center sponsored annual 
events for farmers entitled “Faith and Farming,” to provide support for Mennonite 
farmers experiencing the national farm crisis. These conferences have, after a 
hiatus, become conferences on sustainable farming in this decade, which are 
attended by non-Mennonites as well. 


One influential book, published by Mennonite Central Committee, a relief 


and service agency of the Mennonite Church, was a cookbook. More With Less, 


3 National Catholic Rural Life Conference (www.ncrlis.com) Oct. 11 2006, 2:46 
P.M. 


4 Presbyterian Church USA (http://www.pcusa.org/environment) Sept. 23 2006, 9:43 
P.M. 
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published in 1976, created a cultural (or perhaps counter-cultural) name and 
rationale for living simply and with faith in modern times. Three cookbooks have 
been published in this theme, with accompanying study and living guides. One 
highlights international foods. The latest, Simply in Season, is organized by the 
four seasons, with recipes for fresh foods during each season. It is sprinkled with 
references to abundant life, the senses, generosity, the Earth’s functions, and 
spirituality. More with Less has become an ecumenical phenomenon, with authors 


from other denominations also writing study guides based on it. 


Ecumenical Environmental and Food Ministries 


The ecumenical model is quite lively. Perhaps the premier organization is 
Earth Ministry of Seattle, which produces publications and also organizes 
teaching and action and retreat events around the state of Washington. They have 
become a Christian ecological voice on the national stage. Their mission is “to 
inspire and mobilize the Christian community to play a leadership role in building 
a just and sustainable future.”® 

Earth Ministry published Food and Faith: Justice, Joy and Daily Bread in 
2002. A compilation of writings by leaders such as Wendell Berry, Vandana 
Shiva, and Donella Meadows, the book gives an excellent representation of the 


ethical and environmental aspects of faithful food stewardship. For instance, it 


5 Barth Ministry (www.earthministry.org) Sept. 25 2006, 8:38 P.M. 
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contains Berry's classic article “The Pleasures of Eating.” The book has group and 
worship resources as well. 

Earth Ministry has also designed a three-part series, “Caring for All 
Creation” which focuses on “positive, priority actions for creation care.” It 
highlights “the three areas in which individuals can personally have the greatest 
beneficial impact on creation’s well-being: through our transportation choices 
(“On the Road”), food choices (“At the Table”), and home maintenance choices 
(“In the Home”).” While Earth Ministry usually offers this program in person in 
the Seattle area, many of their materials can also be downloaded from their 
website. 

In 2000 the Anglican Church of Canada held an ecumenical conference 
entitled “Food Ministries: A Taste of the Banquet.” Rev. Cathy C. Campbell, a 
“person of faith, priest of the Anglican Church of Canada and a food activist, 
frequent cook, and community organizer,”® organized the conference. She says 
she found many secular resources but did not find many faith resources for the 
conference, and in 2003 she authored a book entitled Stations of the Banquet. The 
book uses the Banquet as the motif of the abundant life the Bible offers. She says 
it: 

... retells the story of salvation with a food-justice lens that we might see 


it anew and be transformed...I began to suspect that there is a deep 
spiritual dimension to the food and agriculture issues we are facing. . . 


® Barth Ministry (http://www.earthministry.org/cfac.htm) Aug. 2 2006, 4:33 P.M. 


Cathy C.Campbell, Stations of the Banquet: Faith Foundations for Food Justice. 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2003), xviii. 


8 hid. xii. 
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Without engagement at this spiritual core, our struggle to reshape our lives 
together as a planet is likely to be limited in its effectiveness.” 


Campbell offers the book as a resource for parishes for the Lenten and 
Easter seasons, and as a resource for corporate prayer. It does contain worship 
resources, but interestingly, does not lay out a cohesive understanding of the 
Banquet nor a food theology. 

The Center for Theology and Land in Iowa has been a leader in rural and 
environmental ministry issues. In 2004 L. Shannon Jung, director of the Center 
and Professor of Rural Ministry at Wartburg Theological Seminary, which is 
connected to the Center for Theology and Land, authored Food For Life: The 
Spirituality and Ethics of Eating. He compares God's intentions for food (blessing 
and nurturance, for example) with what he considers a global eating disorder. He 
proposes a spiritual “way out” of this disorder: awareness, confession, and 
transformation. 

In 2006, Advocate Health Care, an ecumenical health care agency in 
Chicago collaborated with Church World service to produce a colorful six-session 
study guide entitled: Just Eating? Practicing our Faith at the Table. Its themes 
include hunger, the environment, sharing food as a sacramental activity, and 
possible responses. It is an attractive and easy resource for groups to use. They 
introduced the book at a day-long conference in April 2005. 

The Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance is “committed to working for justice 


in global trade. Trade is not an end in itself, but should be an instrument for the 


* Tid. xi-xiii. 
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promotion of human well-being, sustainable communities and economic justice.” 
They sponsor a project entitled “Trade for People, not People for Trade.” ~ 

As this writer is in a rural context, it would be helpful to explore programs 
doing rural ecological theological work. The Center for Theology and Land in 
Towa is one leader, with Shannon Jung already having written a theological book 


on food issues. The Center will likely be helpful in developing the local food 


stewardship ministry. 


Interfaith Ecological Models 


Interfaith models are also developing. Many of these focus on 
globalization. The Interfaith Working Group on Trade and Investment sponsors a 
campaign called the “U.S. Interfaith Trade Justice Campaign” with over fifty 
organizations as signatories. The vast majority of signatories are Christian. One is 
a Reformed Judaism institution." 

Another successful interfaith endeavor has been a fair trade coffee 
program which currently has several Christian denominations enrolled. Equal 
Exchange, the oldest fair trade coffee company in the United States, has designed 


an Interfaith Program, in cooperation with denominational agencies, in which 


'0 The Ecumenical Advocacy Alliance (www.e-alliance.ch) Aug. 1 2006, 9:48 P.M. 


"| U.S. Interfaith Trade Justice Campaign (http://www. tradejusticeusa.org/about/eng- 
prin.htm) Aug. 1 2006, 9:16 P.M. 
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congregations can buy Fair Trade coffee at lower prices and easily offer it both at 
services and for their members to take home.” 

There is an “Interfaith Power and Light” program available for Michigan 
faith communities, a green energy option. Grand Rapids is the home of an 
interfaith working group named the Religion, Ecology, and Spirituality Group, 
under the umbrella of an environmental nonprofit (West Michigan Environmental 
Action Council). The fact that Grand Rapids, a stronghold of conservative 
Christian theology, has such a network, indicates that the time may be right for 
many places across the country to form interfaith ecological partnerships. 
However, the non-Christian participation is usually by Caucasian converts to 
other religions and not from indigenous members. There is much room for 


improvement in ecological interfaith work. 


Food Stewardship Ministry Today 


Even after the work of many people, the majority of United States citizens 
within and outside the Christian community are not aware of the dynamics and 
decisions which propel the current food system. Farmers still believe they are 
doing good in following the dictum of “feeding the world.” Congregations believe 
they are doing good by offering brief mission trips and sending offerings to needy 
areas. And the cost to the environment, while slowly being included on front 


pages and news shows, is still a peripheral issue. 


"2 Equal Exchange (http://www.equalexchange.com/interfaith-program) Sept. 25 2006, 
8:57 P.M. 
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However, new groups, most of them secular but some with a faith base, 
are springing up across the planet. Frances Moore Lappe's daughter Anna has 
taken up her mother's concern for food sustainability. The Slow Food movement, 
a reaction to Fast Food, has chapters throughout the world. Local unaffiliated 
sustainable food groups are also forming in many areas. 

In the Christian community, it can be assumed that some congregations 
are using the available resources. But most local congregations are not familiar 
with them. The next step in food stewardship ministry seems to be to bring these 


resources to the people in the pews. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL, BIBLICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


How have food distribution and ecological practices in agriculture 
developed over time? Have earlier civilizations provided food in a way which 
supported an ecological balance? Were they able to provide for everyone's needs? 
This chapter will review food and agricultural systems over several millennia. 
Biblical values and understandings of food will be discussed. Some theological 
perspectives which address food and ecological concerns will be presented. 
Current efforts to create sustainable food systems, with implications for the near 


future, will also be reviewed. 


Historical Overview of Food Systems 


Pre-agricultural Era 


Anthropologists believe our ancestors foraged in wild habitats for 
hundreds of thousands of years, shifting substantively only when farming and 
livestock raising began some 10,000 to 12,000 years ago. Gary Paul Nabhan, 
food explorer and scholar, believes our hunter-gatherer ancestors “may have 
gained as much as sixty-five percent of their energy from vertebrate animals, 


eating all parts of game and fish, while seldom eating eggs and never consuming 
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milk products.” They ate fresh fruits, flowers, leaves, and bulbs, many rich in 
disease-preventing compounds. They rarely ate cereals, certainly not finely 
ground grains; they ate little sodium salts, although their diet was rich in calcium 
and potassium salts. 

Ancient food systems, such as hunter-gatherer systems, were usually local, 
although trade systems developed early. Groups were for the most part self- 
sufficient; they obtained most of their food without needing assistance from 
outside the group. Most individuals knew where to locate food, and designated 


members of a group knew how to prepare and preserve it for the community. 


Agricultural Era 


Agriculture is thought to have emerged in a slow process during the 
Neolithic era of around 10,000 to 8,000 BCE. Nabhan says: 


It is now recognized that hunter-gatherers practiced elements of plant 
selection, transplanting, and dispersal for many thousand years before that 
apparently instant revolution. In other words agriculture was a slow food 
revolution that seldom transformed any culture’s traditional diet in one fell 
swoop. . . Farming and herding peoples like the Sardinians and Cretans 
continued to draw upon wild herbs, legumes, snails, and fish.” 


A debate is currently raging over agriculture’s historical impact on natural 
systems. It appears that many agricultural endeavors throughout history have used 


up soil fertility and forests, and forced people to move to less damaged areas. 


‘Gary Paul Nabhan, Why Some Like it Hot: Food, Genes, and Cultural Diversity 
(Washington, D.C.: Island Press, 2004), 63-64. 


2 Ibid, 63. 
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The effect of agriculture on human health is also being studied. Mark N. Cohen, 
in an article in The Encyclopedia of Food and Culture, says: 
It is now commonly accepted that the adoption of farming economies and 
sedentism resulted in declining health and nutrition. . . . Agriculture is 


likely to have resulted in a marked downturn in food diversity and food 
quality, and ultimately to a decline in nutrition.’ 


He ends his article with the conclusion that agriculture has served the 
military state: 


Since health and nutrition seem to have declined, the primary advantage to 
farmers seems to have been both political and military because of the abi- 
lility to concentrate population and raise larger armies. This would have 
conferred a considerable advantage. . . at a time when few if any weapons 
were available that were capable of offsetting numerical superiority. 


The benevolent effects of agriculture are being questioned on many 
grounds, it seems. And yet there seems to be no way to support a human 
population of several billion without it. Human culture is in the agricultural era 
and likely to remain in it for some time. 

Are there examples of sustainable agricultural practices over history? 
Wendell Berry cites an example of ancient agrarian practices still used in the 
northern Peruvian village of Uchucmarca in the late twentieth century. A non- 
monetized subsistence approach, their farming relies upon biodiversity (they can 
identify fifty varieties of potatoes, of 2000 varieties found in Peru) and communal 
exchanges for long-term sustainability. Their goal is enough, not more or quick 
profits. Their agriculture does not deplete the land, but learns from it. Berry 


believes they have “developed an agriculture much more sophisticated, efficient, 


? Encyclopedia of Food and Culture, “Origins of Agriculture” (NY: Scribners, 2004). 


“Ibid. 
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and conservative of the soil than our own-and one that is also much more likely to 
survive a crisis.” He calls it “a sound pre-industrial agriculture. . . based upon a 
highly evolved awareness.” 

Professor Stephen Brush concludes that this pre-modern system provides 
better nutrition than modern agriculture does, He calculated: 

With their primitive agriculture, the farmers of Uchucmarca produce 2700 

calories and 80 grams of protein (vegetable) per capita per day. A very 

good diet and a well-fed population. The worst malnutrition occurs in 

cities where people must depend on “modern” agriculture.® 

Early agriculture probably spanned the spectrum of ecological care. There 
is much still to be discovered about these ancient practices. However, it does 


appear that some ancient practices, surviving even to today, have been 


ecologically sustainable and have provided good nutrition. 


Approaches in the Biblical Era 


Agriculture and animal husbandry are assumed in the Bible. In Mesopo- 
tamia by the third millennia BCE, a strict system of land use was in place. Land 
was considered to belong to the state, and controlling food assured the continuity 
of the state, according to Maria de J. Ellis. “The operation of the Mesopotamian 
state depended very heavily on the efficiency with which it acted as a producer or 


controller of foodstuffs and other necessities.” 


> Wendell Berry, The Unsettling of America: Culture and Agriculture (San Francisco: 
Sierra Club, 1977) 175-177. 
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Problems of Land Tenure (Phila., PA: Occasional Publ. of the Babylonian Fund, 1, 1976), 10. 
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Temples, and in later eras kings, controlled large land areas and rented 
them to favored individuals or groups of artisans and workers. An agricultural 
hierarchy, developed by 2000 BCE, may still look familiar today. Urban govern- 
ment officials were at the top, overseers in the middle, and farmers and laborers 
were at the bottom. Rental rates were from one-third to two-thirds of the produce. 

When the Israelites, in contrast, controlled land, they often followed the 
example of neighbors. Israelite kings controlled vast resources, and exacted high 
taxes. The biblical writers called for the return of land to original owners, a 
Sabbath year of rest for the land, and other measures that would ensure a long- 
term chance for social equality and healthy soil. However, it is doubtful if these 
were carried out. What condition would the earth and the human community 
enjoy, one wonders, if the land had a year of rest and families had their land 
returned to them every fifty years? The prophets’ visions of Israel’s abundance 


seem somehow more possible when one pictures these laws actually functioning. 


Colonial Food Systems 


A primary reason colonial systems were developed was to provide natural 
resources for the controlling country. Thus the colonies were systematically 
denuded of their resources and of their own economic and social support systems. 


Ronald Sider says: 


5 Bruce Metzger, Roland E. Murphy, eds. The Bible, New Revised Standard Version. 
(NRSV). (NY: Oxford Univ. Press, 1991). Unless otherwise noted, all biblical references will be 
from the NRSV. Lev. 25, Deut 15. 
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Export crops were actively promoted-to the detriment of food production 

for local consumption. Plantations were planned to produce export crops. 

Local people, frequently dispossessed of their land, were turned into either 

slaves or poorly paid agricultural workers...growing food for the “mother” 

country was seen as the colony’s highest priority.” 

A stark expression of classical colonial thinking comes from nineteenth 
century British economist John Stuart Mill, who believed that colonies should not 
be thought of as civilizations or countries at all but as “agricultural establish- 
ments” whose sole purpose was to supply the “larger community to which they 
belong.”"° 
With the United States newly independent from its colonial status, 
Thomas Jefferson, who as a gentleman farmer experimented with agricultural 
innovations at Monticello, advocated for an agrarian society. He believed that “the 
widely dispersed ownership of land by the tiller is the American ideal and 
safeguard for democracy” and that “small landowners are the most precious parts 
ofa state.”!! The country has not followed this vision of a democracy developed 
around small landowners, and instead has followed more of the colonial values of 
consolidating land for the benefit of corporations. 

In the current so-called post-colonial era, former colonies are still treated 
as “agricultural establishments,” now ensconced in the free trade system. The free 


trade system reduces tariffs for importing countries, and therefore reduces prices 


for farmers and other producers. The producers then find themselves, even in their 


> Sider, 135. 
ie Lappe and Collins, 77. 


4) Quoted in Shantilal P. Bhagat, The Family Farm: Can it be Saved? (Elgin, Ill: Brethren 
Press, 1985), 15. 
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local markets, in competition with farmers from around the globe whose products 
often are sold at prices below the local farmers' costs. Rainforests and land 
previously used to feed the farmers' families are now used for export crops. 
Former colonies are now indebted to international banks for survival, with their 


natural resources now severely degraded. 


Industrial Agriculture 


Technological innovations have affected human food habits at every step, 
from the invention of the plow to genetic engineering. The Industrial Revolution 
gave humans unprecedented power, and provided a paradigm shift that values 
production over natural processes. 

Many Europeans in the early 19" century re-evaluate[d] their relation- 
ship with nature. . .it appeared to them that humanity in general, and 
Europeans specifically had acquired the wisdom, knowledge and scientific 
technology to dominate nature . . . This new point of view stripped plants, 
animals, and soil of their mystical “vital” attributes and made of them 
machines to be molded to fit human needs.” 

The effects on crops were enormous. Productivity grew by quantum leaps, 
and human toil was greatly reduced. Shantilal Bhagat, writing for the Church of 
the Brethren, says, “Between 1800 and 1959 the working hours needed to produce 
one hundred bushels of wheat were reduced from 373 to 18. For corn the compar- 
able figures were 344 and 22 respectively.”!? By 1950, fossil fuels rather than 
animal fuels were firmly in place on farms. Production rates had become the most 


significant sign of successful farming. 


" Encyclopedia of Food and Culture, “Agriculture since the Industrial Revolution.” 
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The high production levels of industrial agriculture may be an illusion. 
The health of the soil is often measured only by its acid/alkaline balance, and not 
by the amount of organic matter, minerals, or other factors. High amounts of 
fertilizer and irrigation are needed to sustain the yields. It is even possible that the 
land supports fewer people than it did before industrial agriculture was used. Wes 
Jackson, founder of the Land Institute, believes that there are fewer people in Rice 
County, Kansas, for example, than there were before Europeans arrived. He asks: 

Why has our culture. . . failed so miserably at finding ways to support as 

large a population on this land as the natives did? . .. We have sent our 


topsoil, our fossil water, our oil, our gas, our coal, and our children into 
that black hole called the economy.'* 


European settlers in North America imposed the intensive farming 
practices they knew instead of adjusting to the new ecosystems. These practices 
have produced high erosion levels, mentioned by Jackson. While the Plains states 
are known as the “breadbasket of the world,” they have also known the drought 
and dust storms of the 1930s, brought on by this intensive cultivation. Calvin 
Redekop, a Mennonite theologian, introduces a recent book commissioned by the 
Environmental Task Force of the Mennonite Church with a story about a dust 
storm on his childhood Montana farm in 1933: 

I began to realize, slowly and almost imperceptibly, that the dust bowl 


was not God’s punishment for our spiritual misdeeds; rather, it was the 
result of terrible sins committed by my parents’ generation. They had not 


4 West ackson, Becoming Native to This Place (Washington, D.C.: Counterpoint Press, 
1994), 8. 12. “Archaeologists have estimated that within...Rice County...there were well over 
25,000 {native] people. . . In 1927, Rice County had just under 15,000 people...In 1990, 10,400... 
Why this huge decline? Were the natives more sophisticated at providing their living than we 
are?...Why has our culture. . failed so miserably at finding ways to support as large a population 
on this land as the natives did?...We have sent our topsoil, our fossil water, our oil, our gas, our 
coal, and our children into that black hole called the economy.” 
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only benefited by taking free land from the dispossessed Assiniboine and 
Sioux Indians but also, with plows and tractors, destroyed forever the 
terribly sensitive several-inch membrane of plant and animal life that had 
maintained the prairies for thousands of years. And, with that realization, I 
became an environmentalist forever.!° 


Over time, Thomas Jefferson's agrarian vision of a country dotted with 
small farms has disappeared. The number of farms in the United States has 


1,° 


diminished by over fifty percent between 1950 and 2001.” Ten percent of farms 


now account for nearly seventy percent of all agricultural production.'’ These 
huge farms, which typically produce monoculture commodity crops or animals in 
Confined Animal Feeding Operations (CAFOS), contribute little to the local 
culture and economy. The National Catholic Rural Life Conference (NCRLC) 
cites a correlation between big farms and cultural loss: 

Fewer farms and ranches mean fewer agricultural support services and 
farm-related businesses, since larger and more intensive farms can deal 
directly with national or global agribusiness. Fewer farm families mean 
fewer children in rural schools, fewer community services, and fewer 
churches.'* 

Rural areas now have epidemic economic difficulties. The price farmers 
receive for their products has steadily declined for over one hundred years. Farm 


life and poverty are becoming linked, challenging the belief that most poverty is 


found in cities. A study by the Center for Rural Affairs notes: 


7 Calvin Redekop, ed., Creation and the Environment, (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 
2000), xiv. 


16 Bread for the World, “Agriculture in the Global Economy, ” Hunger 2003, 36. 


"Us, Department of Agriculture, Food and Agricultural Policy: Taking Stock of the 
New Century (September 2001), Appendix 1, Table A-1. 


8 NCRLC, “US Farm Facts” (http://www.ncrlc.con/US-Farm-Facts-GR.htm), July 23 
2005, 9:38 A.M. 
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Poverty rates in most agriculturally-based counties in six of the major 
agriculture-producing states (lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 

Dakota, and South Dakota) are greater than in the metropolitan counties in 

those states; the rates in the smallest agriculturally-based counties are 60% 

higher.'” 

The supermarket price on food is nowhere near the real cost of producing 
it. Consumers may avoid high prices in the checkout line, but pay many of the 
hidden costs with their tax dollars. And rather than having tax dollars support the 
public good, they subsidize corporate profit, including corporate farms. Farm 
subsidies to United States farmers are three times larger than foreign economic 
and humanitarian assistance, according to the NCRLC. Approximately two-thirds 
of subsidies are received by just ten percent of farms (probably the same ten 
percent which produce seventy percent of crops in the United States).”” This 
means that the large commodity farmers in the United States receive government 
subsidies, while small farmers, much more likely to farm more sustainably, 
receive little if any. “Free trade” seems to be a misnomer. 

What are taxpayers subsidizing? According to Dana L. Jackson of the 
Land Stewardship Project, they underwrite every step from seed research to 
transportation, advertisement, and table. 

Since many of the surplus commodities must be exported, the taxpayer 
also pays for ‘export enhancement’ programs to help large grain compa- 
nies and food processors market their products abroad. . .for transportation 
infrastructure. . . land grant agricultural colleges; state and federal 


agencies; environmental agencies. . . public health agencies and the Food 
and Drug Administration charged with assuring the safety of food.” 


? Jon M. Bailey and Kim Preston, Swept Away: Chronic Hardship and Fresh Promise on 
the Rural Great Plains (Lyons, NE: Center for Rural Affairs, June 2003), 1. 
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In addition to siphoning public support to export the extra food, industrial 
agriculture by definition has environmental costs, also subsidized by taxpayers. 
These include pollution control and so-called mitigation of degraded areas. 
Natural features such as clean fishing streams, trees, wild flowers, and songbirds, 
are lost. Just as the factory farms contribute to the decline of rural communities, 
the loss of natural features “not only lowers the quality of life for rural commu- 
nities, but also limits their potential for future economic development and. . . 
reduce[s] the long-term ability of the land to be agriculturally productive.” 
This loss also makes those areas less attractive to tourists and potential new 
residents. 

Erosion of farm topsoil harms regions far away. Midwest topsoil has been 
sent via the Mississippi River to the Gulf of Mexico, creating a huge dead zone, 
where aquatic organisms cannot survive. The use of pesticides and fertilizers even 


affects songbirds who migrate to these very farm communities from southern 


countries. Dana Jackson says: 


People who worry about species extinction in the Amazon due to 
deforestation and the loss of biological diversity in the ocean due to global 
warming may be unaware of how food production closer to home disrupts 
the natural world. They may know about the decline of songbird habitat in 
Latin America but not know about the decline of habitat for those same 
birds when they migrate back to the Midwest. They are likely uninformed 
about the connection between Upper Midwest farming practices and the 
zone of hypoxia in the Gulf of Mexico where excess nutrients cause 
eutrophication and an oxygen-poor environment that cannot support most 
aquatic organisms.” 


2002), 249. 


22 Ibid. 249-250. 
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Some good news is that by 1995, erosion was lessening, due to 
conservation practices promoted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture.” These 
practices in effect paid farmers not to farm a certain amount of acres, a 
controversial approach but one which has yielded significant benefits for soil and 
environment. 

Animals are increasingly degraded in the industrial agriculture system. 
Much of the packaged pork, beef, and chicken in grocery meat counters is from 
animals who never saw the sky or even moved out of their cage. Their existence is 
entirely confined. This immense disrespect for the animal also causes more 
disease, which leads to increased antibiotic use and health problems for humans. 

Many believe the era of the family farm has ended. The modern food 
system has led to concentration and vertical integration (control of food from seed 
to table by a few companies). By 2000, the top five food retailers held forty-two 
percent of the United States market. This concentration squeezes out the small 
independent producers and leaves fewer and fewer companies to reap the profits.”° 

Industrial agriculturists in the United States, therefore, are using taxpayers’ 
money, in effect, to strip rural communities of their economic base, consume 
unsustainable amounts of fossil fuels and water, destroy soil vitality, and send our 


topsoil into the seas, providing poor nutrition to everyone in the process. 


24 U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops “For I was Hungry and You Gave Me Food” 
(Washington, D.C., Nov. 2003), 14. Citing U.S.D.A, Natural Resources Conservation Service, 
1997 National Resources Inventory: Highlights, Dec. 2000, p2. 
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Industrial Food System and Persistent Hunger 


The 1940's saw important developments that shaped today’s international 
food system. Multinational corporations expanded, and the Green Revolution was 
begun. Social justice advocate James McGinnis says that since World War II we 
have: 

... Witnessed a profound change in the international economic order. One 

of the most far-reaching aspects of this change has been the development 

of the multi-national corporation, sometimes called transnational corps or 
enterprises. . . since 1945 the overseas investments of multinational corps 
have increased considerably . . a ‘multinational’ must have branches. . . in 

a number of foreign countries. . . Its management would thus have the 

ability and resources to make fundamental decisions on...production and 

supplies in terms of alternatives available to it in various parts of the 
world.” 

The international financial system has moved beyond national borders and 
now is controlled largely by companies who often do not abide by national 
identities or national laws, and who operate without revealing their finances to 
public scrutiny. Several international corporations control vast amounts of the 
world food supply. 

The Green Revolution has been a part of this multi-nationalization. In 
1943, the Rockefeller Foundation helped fund a research center in Mexico “to 
develop strains of corn, wheat and beans that could increase that country’s food 


supply.””’ This multiplied Mexican production and also doubled yields in some 


Asian countries. Arthur Simon, of Bread for the World, said in 1975: 


26 McGinnis, 1394f. 
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The Green Revolution. . . greatly expanded food production and bought 
time for solving other aspects of the hunger problem. . . But the Green 
Revolution’s most glaring limitation is not technological at all. . . While 
the Green Revolution does deal effectively with an important aspect of 
food production technology, it does not pretend to answer the underlying 
social problems of reaching primarily hungry, impoverished rural people 

. . The main advantages of the Green Revolution have gone to farmers 
who can afford to invest in seed, fertilizer, irrigation, pesticides and 
sometimes machines.” 


Part of the original rationale for the Green Revolution was to “feed a 
hungry world.” Since it was inaugurated, the world's population, perhaps as a 
result, is growing faster than the new technologies are able to keep up with it. This 
makes developing countries more dependent than before on imports.” Even with 
the high yields of industrial agriculture, hunger is still common throughout the 
world. The NCRLC said in 2001: 

[An] estimated 840 million people worldwide are malnourished, despite 

the fact that farmers globally produce 2,800 calories of food per person 

per day: enough to adequately nourish everyone on the planet. Further, 

30,000 children die of hunger and related causes daily; 1.2 billion people 

live on less than $1 per day, 70% of whom are found in rural areas. 2 

If hunger persists with an abundance of food, one must look at the way in 
which food is distributed. The profits to be made from the Green Revolution have 
inspired trade agreements, termed “free trade” by the neoliberal architects of the 
modern economic system. Various free trade agreements have been negotiated 
since the 1980s. The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), and the Central American Free Trade 


28 Ihid., 21-22. 


29 David Pimental, Mario Giampietro, “Food, Land, Population and the U.S. Economy” 
(Washington, D.C.: Carrying Capacity Network, 1994), 12. 
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Agreement (CAFTA) have been approved by the United States Congress. The 


Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) is under discussion. Political and 
business leaders have promoted the free trade agreements. Farmers, factory 
workers, and small businesses have fought them. Since 1994, when NAFTA was 
initiated, the situation of most workers and farmers has worsened in both the 
United States and Mexico. 

Neither so-called free trade, subsidies to farmers, nor exports to hungry 
countries alleviate the problem. As of 2001, the U.S. was the largest exporter of 
agricultural goods in the world. Even the United States Department of Agriculture 
admits this has not helped balance food supplies.*’ That same year, countries of 
the Global North gave six times as much in subsidies to their own farmers as they 
gave in total foreign aid to poor countries. These agricultural subsidies, often for 
export foods, cause "direct harm to poor countries," according to the United 
Nations, because they lower the prices poor farmers would otherwise receive for 


their products.* 


Biblical Understandings of Food 


Food is embedded in biblical theology. The writers vividly describe God's 
Reign and the absence of God's Reign with food images. Food was also a favorite 


metaphor for spiritual nourishment. Biblical views on social justice, God’s 


ys. Department of Agriculture, “Food and Agricultural Policy: Taking Stock of the 
New Century” (Sept. 2001), 40. 
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blessing, curses, and how God means humans to live on the Earth are all evident 
in the biblical stories and guidelines regarding food. 

Commentators identify two primary purposes of eating and drinking in the 
Old Testament: to preserve and strengthen the life force, and to establish and 
strengthen communal bonds between persons who eat and drink together. The 
biblical writers did not see food as the goal of living, but they recognized its 
necessity for life and therefore saw it as a blessing. Food was celebrated in the 
harvests and was central in thanksgivings, so significant was it for sustaining life. 
“The basic biblical affirmation about food is that God is the giver of our daily 
bread,” says Sara Covin Juengst in Breaking Bread: The Spiritual Significance of 
Food.** 

The Bible abounds with references to food. From the Garden of Eden, 
where the first sin occurred by eating forbidden fruit, to the Tree of Life in 
Revelation, one reads of famines, miraculous arrivals of food, hospitality to 
strangers, forbidden foods later declared clean, fatted calves, wedding feasts, 
mustard seeds, and other food-centered events. 

Food metaphors for spiritual nourishment are evident particularly in the 
New Testament. Jesus is called the Bread of Life; he offers living water; he 
makes his disciples “fishers of men.”*> Jesus was particularly adept at using food 


to describe spiritual realities in his parables. Only four books (Philemon, I, TI, and 


33 David Noel Freedman, Ed., Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992) 
Vol Il, 251. 
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III John) have no reference at all to food, and even they refer to hospitality. 
Several books have only metaphorical references to food (“‘spiritual milk’) or are 


concerned with drunkenness. 


Foods Eaten in Biblical Era 


People in biblical times typically ate twice a day, with snacks as well. The 
main meal was eaten in the evening. In biblical times no eating utensils were used 
and the only dishes were those on which the food itself was served. Consequently 
the guests ate out of “the common bow] with their fingers” or with a piece of 
bread.”° 

Breads and cereals were central to the diet. Bread was eaten at every meal. 
It was usually made from both wheat flour and barley meal, although millet and 
spelt could also be used. The famous Ezekiel bread uses ingredients named in 
chapter 4:9: wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet and spelt. Biblical peoples did not 
have corn as we know it, which is from the Americas. Elisha ate “fresh ears of 
grain” uncooked. The king himself ate the heads of grain roasted or parched in a 
pan.°” Fresh kernels of grains were often rubbed in the hands and eaten in the 
fields, as mentioned in Mark 2:23 when Jesus’ disciples walked through the fields. 
Bread and cheese, dates or olives were common for workers, 

Protein, at least for common people, was probably found in grains, milk, 


cheese, curds, and fish. Fish was a common food in New Testament times, as the 


36 Interpreter ’s Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon, 1962) Vol. K-Q, 316. 
37 1 Kings 4:42, I Sam. 25:18. 
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Jews had access to the sea. Eggs seem to have been available. Lentils and beans 
were made into pottage or added to bread. Sara Covin Juengst says: 

For most people in biblical times, meals were very simple. . . Fish was. . . 

often cooked in milk and served with cheese or cooked with leeks, or 

eaten with eggs. Some were salted, dried, or pickled. There were three 

main types: tilapia, carp, and catfish. .. The importance of fish in the 

lives of the people made it an important symbol, which Jesus used often in 

his teaching. Later, of course, because of the anagram of the Greek word 

for fish, ichthys, it became a symbol for Jesus Christ or Christian.** 

Jewish dietary laws strictly regulated which animals were to be consumed, 
and how their bodies were to be prepared. Meat was not a regular part of 
everyone’s diet. The Interpreter ’s Dictionary of the Bible notes it is “missing in 
Sirach’s list of the necessities of life, which otherwise includes salt, wheat, milk, 
honey, wine, and oil” (Ecclus. 3:26).*° However, the wealthy and powerful did 
seem to eat meat regularly, and were reprimanded by the prophets for this 
conspicuous consumption.” There were strict regulations regarding which 
animals could be eaten and how they were to be prepared. An animal’s blood was 
considered its life, and therefore was not to be consumed by humans.*! This 
attention to the life force continues today in Jewish dietary regulations. 

Other foods mentioned in the Bible include lentils, leeks, onions, garlic, 
cucumbers, beans, pomegranates, grapes, mint, cinnamon, cumin, rue, dill, 


mustard, bitter herbs, dates, olives, figs, almonds, and apples (these may have 


been citron or quince). 
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Food in the Old Testament 


The Bible's creation account includes the provision of food for both 
animals and humans, signaling that food and the well-being of all members of the 
Earth's community were of high import to the writers. “Every plant yielding seed, 
and every tree with seed in its fruit, you shall have them for food,” say the authors 
of Genesis. And to “everything that has the breath of life, I have given every 
green plant for food.” ” Psalm 104 also celebrates God’s gift of food and drink to 
all living creatures, such as birds, wild goats, and cattle. 

The biblical account places humans’ beginning in a garden, where food 
was within an easy arm's reach. The writers of Genesis had different views of the 
role of humans, illustrated in the different relationships to food portrayed in 
Genesis 1-3. Genesis 1 implies that humans were given all they needed simply by 
reaching out and plucking. It was only as a result of disobedience that humans had 
to till the ground. However, according to Genesis 2, humans were meant to till the 
ground as God's gardeners and farmers. In both cases, the biblical writers believed 
that the Divine plan was for humans to have easy access to plentiful foods. 

The Garden of Eden contrasted strongly with the harsh landscape of the 
ancient Near East. Hospitality to strangers was necessary in this desert land, 
where available foods were great distances apart. An ethical code developed that 
prevented people who had eaten together from harming each other. A Bedouin 


proverb says “he [or she] who shares my bread and my salt is not my enemy.” 


2 Gen. 1: 29, 31. 
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Religious customs grew from the understanding that food was provided by 
the Deity in the difficult environment. The Anchor Bible Dictionary claims, “The 
Old Testament unequivocally ascribes the provision of food to God.’ After the 
Exodus, God promised “rains in their season” and produce and fruit if the people 
kept the commandments.*° The promise was dependent on the faithfulness of the 
people, and therefore famine was seen as a sign of unfaithfulness and God’s 
disfavor. Huge celebrations gave thanks to the Deity for a good harvest. In 
addition to signaling whether their relationship with God was in order, the harvest 
portended either a good year or a year of hunger. 

Food helped form Israel’s religious and cultural identity. Scholars agree 
that the food regulations served to separate Israelites from the Gentiles. Mary 
Douglas notes: 

The ancient Hebrew dietary laws functioned as controls on identity in a 
context in which incursion by other tribes and their gods was a frightening 
possibility. To be holy, in this context, is to be wholly separate. . . purity 
of food and body help to strengthen the boundaries of Israelite society and 
religion. The laws of kashruth have continued to be among the distin- 
guishing marks of Jewish identity and lifestyle through the centuries.“° 
This value on separation clashes with the value of hospitality, and it is not 

clear how the Old Testament writers resolved this conflict, if indeed they did. 
However, a consistent value of the Old Testament was that everyone have access 


to food. The Old Testament laws showed concern for distributing food fairly and 


for feeding the hungry within the Israelite community. The tithe was a tenth of 
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people’s farm produce and was to be distributed to widows, orphans, Levites, and 
travelers who had no land. The laws for harvesters also stated that farmers should 
leave some of their harvest for the poor to glean, such as grapes that were 
accidentally dropped, and the corners of wheat fields. Sharing with the poor is a 
recurrent theme in Wisdom literature as well.*” 

Another biblical value was care for the land. Moses dictated a system for 
land rest in a Sabbath year and distribution in a Jubilee year. According to the 
prophets, one of God’s great disappointments with the Jewish people was that 
they did not enforce these or many other laws regarding just distribution. Amos, 
for example, is full of exhortations to repent of greedy ways, including selling 
food to the poor at unfair prices. Isaiah asks what the people think a fast pleasing 
to God would be. “Is not this the fast that I choose: to loose the bonds of injustice. 
. . to share your bread with the hungry and bring the homeless poor into your 
house?’”® 

The visions of the prophetic and wisdom books equated harmony with 
God with abundant eating, and privation with disobedience. Hence, we read of 
Job’s theological difficulties ensuing from his physical ones. Isaiah offers an 
invitation to “eat what is good and delight yourselves in rich food.” Micah 
describes the wondrous future of Israel: a time of peace when “they shall all sit 


under their own vines and under their own fig trees, and no one shall make them 


afraid.” However, there was also a strand acknowledging faithfulness even in 


47 Deut. 14; Lev. 19, 23, Deut. 24, Ruth 2; Job 2, Prov. 12:23, 19:22, 21:13, 22:9. 
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difficult times, noted, for example, in Habakkuk: “Though the fig tree does not 
blossom, and no fruit is on the vines; though the produce of the olive fails and the 
fields yield no food. . . yet I will rejoice in the Lord. God the Lord, is my 


strength.” 


Jesus and Food 


Jesus seemed to be a master of both fasting and feasting, and of course, of 
understanding the function of food. Many gospel stories depict him enjoying 
parties, cating with the disciples, and talking about food. His first recorded 
miracle was transforming water into wine at a wedding, and he was known for 
eating with unclean people. He was called a glutton. His farewell ritual to his 
friends and disciples was at a dinner. 

In addition, Jesus knew a deep discipline of fasting. The gospel writers 
depict him mastering his hunger after a forty-day fast by responding to the 
tempter with a quote from Moses’ words in Deuteronomy: “one does not live by 
bread alone.”*° If one follows God, food and other necessities will be provided. 

Jesus used food to illustrate his core message: a// are welcome to come to 
God's Reign, if they come in humble honesty, ready to be changed. Jesus 
compared the Reign of God to a feast for outcasts, to the tiny mustard seed, and to 


yeast. He talked about a feast for a wayward son, returned and repentant. He was 


49 15. 55:2, Micah 3, 4:4, Habakkuk 3. 
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interpreted as declaring “‘all foods clean.” He offered bread and wine as symbols 
of the sacrifice his own body was about to become.”! 

Jesus understood food as a means to the primary purpose of life, not the 
primary end in itself. With God’s Reign first, “all these things will be given to 
you,” including food. “Is not life more than food?” he asked. However, he was 
practical. In the Lord’s Prayer he asked for daily bread to be provided.” He 
placed a higher priority upon people having something to eat than on ritual 
propriety. He stretched people’s concept of their faith as he helped them provide 
victuals for large crowds. 

Like other aspects of Jesus’ ministry, his approach to food troubled 
religious leaders, who enforced food purity laws. Jesus did not always wash 
before meals. He felt free to prepare foods on the Sabbath. He ate with the ritually 
unclean. In short, he disregarded some Jewish food laws. Gerd Theissen notes 
that food laws and purity regulations were important elements of Judaism’s 
protection from “bad influences,” particularly Gentiles or Jews in a ritually 
unclean state. However, Jesus’ approach was the opposite. “With Jesus the poles 
of [salvation] are reversed. . . the Kingdom of God is open to the Gentiles; 
Gentiles and Jews will cat in it along with the patriarchs. The food laws no longer 


have any divisive role.”™ 
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This was expressed even in the locale of Jesus' ministry. He grew up and 
offered much of his ministry in Galilee, a despised region. Theissen notes, “The 
rabbinic literature... depicts the Galileans as uneducated in religion, ignorant in 
ritual questions, indeed as despisers of the Torah.”** Sara Covin Juengst says: 

The formal definition of the ‘am ha’aretz [people of the land] in the 

Talmud is “he who does not eat his bread in a state of ritual cleanliness.” 

Galilee was a center for the ‘am ha’aretz, and it is no wonder that they 

responded eagerly to the teachings of Christ with its message of grace and 

its de-emphasis on the Law. It gave them an opportunity to be included, to 

“sit at table,” to be a part of the family.™ 

Numerous miracles involved providing food in a needy (or awkward) 
situation. Jesus changed water into wine at a wedding. He directed the disciples to 
fish in a different spot, where their nets almost broke. He fed thousands of people 
with a bit of bread and fish. He raised a young girl from death and reminded the 
family to give her something to eat.”” 

The Last Supper remains a compelling central ritual of Christian life. 
Covin Juengst believes “the primary example of the bonding power of food is 
seen in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, a meal that became a symbol of unity 
in the faith, not only to the early Christians but for all Christians down through the 


ages 9958 
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Food in the Early Christian Church 


After Jesus, the New Testament continues the themes of God’s provision 
and of hospitality. Paul gives a familiar understanding of God’s provision in his 
testimony in Iconium, placing food secondary to the spiritual life. Also, in his 
letter to the Philippians he says, “I have learned the secret of being well-fed and of 
going hungry. . . I can do all things through him who strengthens me.” He 
mentions his sacrifices several times, including going hungry, while insisting that 
the work of the apostles is worthy of payment.” 

Hospitality, even to enemies, is encouraged. Paul cites Proverbs 25:21 in 
his letter to the Romans: “If your enemies are hungry, feed them. . . for by doing 
this you will heap burning coals on their heads.” Also, while there is a concern for 
those who have less, responsibility for oneself is also expected. The writer of II 
Thessalonians says bluntly, “Anyone unwilling to work should not eat,” 

The early Christians ate together often in a variety of common meals. The 
Lord’s Supper was probably taken as a meal. Paul believed that it represented 
believers' sharing both with each other and in Jesus' suffering: “The bread that we 
break, is it not a sharing in the body. .. we who are many are one body. . . for we 
all partake of the one bread.”*' 

But the reality was probably far from Paul's egalitarian vision. In fact, the 


practice of the Lord’s Supper (or perhaps a common meal which celebrated Jesus) 
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in Corinth was the occasion of a stern rebuke by Paul. Some Corinthian Christians 
were eating their own food during the Lord’s Supper and not waiting for other 
members. “Each of you goes ahead with your own supper, and one goes hungry 
and another becomes drunk. What! ... when you come together to eat, wait for 
one another.” 

In Acts and the Epistles, another important New Testament food dispute 
erupted over which foods are acceptable for Christians to eat. Acts 10 recounts 
Peter being given a strong vision which convinces him that no foods are 
prohibited; all have been declared clean. (This predates the Markan interpretation 
that Jesus declared all foods clean.) Paul, as well as other epistle authors, 
repeatedly reassures the new Christians, in what must be a common problem in 
the early church, that food offered to idols can be eaten. In fact, Paul asserts that 
stronger Christians eat what weaker ones cannot. Like Jesus, he subordinates food 
to loving relationships: 

Some believe in eating anything, while the weak eat only vegetables. . . 

why do you pass judgment on your brother or sister? . . . If your brother is 

being injured by what you eat, you are no longer walking in love. Do not 
let what you eat cause the ruin of one for whom Christ died.™ 

The majority of New Testament writers held this view: that food serves 


humans and not humans food. Paul gives an elegant summation of the majority 


view in a classic text: 


21 Cor, 11:21. 
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Eat whatever is sold in the meat market without raising any question on 

the ground of conscience for “the earth and its fullness are the Lord’s” — 

consider the other’s conscience. So whether you eat or drink, or whatever 
you do, do everything for the glory of God. 

Even though the New Testament does appear to firmly steer the new 
religion away from prohibiting foods, a separation does remain. Paul sanctions 
separation regarding who is worthy to eat together. In the first letter to the 
Corinthians, he holds that eating with non-Christians is good and necessary, but 
“anyone who bears the name of brother or sister” and is acting in an “immoral” 
way should not be able to eat with believers.© 

The New Testament ends with a vision that evokes the Old Testament. 

The book of Revelation says that those who come out of the “great ordeal” will 
“hunger no more, and thirst no more,” echoing the prophetic visions. The writer 
pictures a “wedding feast of the Lamb.” The Tree of Life is also mentioned three 
times; it is for the healing of the nations, and it is a reward for the righteous. 

Food is important in the New Testament both as physical nourishment and 
spiritual metaphor. Its main role seems to be to communicate God’s generosity 
and concern for human welfare. However, while the writers of the New Testament 
are concerned that everyone gets to eat, they do not appear concerned that systems 
change so that the poor are poor no more. Instead, they appear to assume that the 


poor will always be with them, and that the method by which followers of Jesus 


make sure everyone has enough is to share it directly. 
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Food and Power, Justice and Distribution 


From the beginning, access to food has meant having power. According to 
the Anchor Bible Dictionary: 

Food sustains this hungry being in life-so much so that “to eat” can 
mean “to live”. . . Such intense need leaves society at the mercy of those 
who would exploit its limitations, because the person who controls the 
food supply has great power.” 

Both sin and blessings are connected to power, and to food. In the story of 
the first sin, Eve evidently wanted knowledge, which increases power. Her 
grabbing it instead led to estrangement. Jacob wanted the power that came with 
Isaac’s blessing to the eldest son. He deceived his father in order to receive the 
blessing: “. . . the fatness of the earth, and plenty of grain and wine,” and nations 
bowing to him. Esau, in contrast, received a blessing “. . . away from the fatness 
of the earth. . . you shall serve your brother.” Esau received a distinct 
deprivation of food and of power. Lack of the earth's abundance equaled lack of 
power and therefore meant servitude. 

Wealth, and its accompanying power, often leads to even larger inequities. 
Biblical stories show the wealthy giving huge banquets, among other ostentatious 
behavior.© Along with the immense wealth of a few, poverty and hunger were 
common biblical situations. Old Testament stories about hunger include the 
famines experienced by Abraham, Joseph’s brothers, and later by the people of 


Israel. The Israelites were hungry in their wilderness journey to the Promised 
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Land, and the prophets repeatedly mention hunger. The famine in Egypt which 


Joseph used to consolidate Pharaoh’s power and the overthrow of Jerusalem are 
examples of using “food power” as a weapon of control, antithetical to God’s 
generosity. Even worse than the chronic hunger of the poor was starvation. 
Deuteronomy and Lamentations have graphic predictions of cannibalism if God’s 
way is abandoned. ”° 

Writers in both testaments assume hunger and poverty will always be 
present. In the formation of Jewish laws, we read, “Since there will never cease to 
be some in need on the earth, I therefore command you, open your hand to the 
poor and needy neighbor in your land.” Jesus’ saying, “You always have the poor 
with you,” echoes the Deuteronomy passage.”! 

Even if there is not biblical hope for ending chronic poverty and hunger, is 
there a biblical approach to limit them? The writers repeatedly call for generosity 
to both acquaintance and to stranger. This is for the most part an individualized 
approach. Field owners are to allow people to pick and eat handfuls of grain and 
grapes, and leave some grain and fruit unpicked at harvest time so that the poor 
may glean a little food.” 

Is there a systemic approach as well? Did the Biblical writers advocate for 
any particular food distribution method, or food system? As mentioned, there 
were numerous laws in the Old Testament to ensure the poor had access to food, 


in contrast to neighboring societies. The Anchor Bible Dictionary says, “Only 
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Israel had a body of sacred legal or oral traditions which were designed to ensure 
food for the poor.””? 

However, it is unclear whether the Jubilee and other laws were ever 
actually carried out. The biblical writers mention more often people simply 
sharing generously. Psalm 112:1ff states, “Those who fear the Lord. . . have 
distributed freely, they have given to the poor. . . their righteousness endures 
forever.” Jesus is shown finding enough loaves and fishes to distribute to crowds, 
or telling people to sell everything they have and give the money to the poor. He 
is quoted a few times criticizing the Jewish leaders for not advocating justice. The 
early church attempted this radical sacrificial sharing.” 

There are not many stories in the gospels about fair distribution of food; 
most utilize food to make a spiritual point. However, Jesus was consistently 
concerned that everyone have enough, highlighted in his inaugural talk in Luke 4. 

Luke and Matthew have references to distributive justice; Mark and John 
do not. In Matthew’s reference, Jesus mentions that “laborers deserve their food” 
when he sends the disciples out in pairs. Matthew's description of the final 
judgment lists sharing food as the first act showing the person is worthy of God’s 
reign. “Then the king will say . . . come, you that are blessed by my Father, inherit 


the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for I was hungry 


and you gave me food.””* 
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Luke has a clearer food justice ethic. The first quotes Mary saying in the 


Magnificat: “he has filled the hungry with good things.” As mentioned, Jesus’ 
vision of his ministry is to “proclaim good news to the poor.” Is the good news a 
manna-like daily provision from generous donors which keeps them perpetually 
needy? Or is it a chance to become more equal citizens? This is left unclear. 

Luke does see hunger as an issue addressed by Jesus. His version of the 
Beatitudes is stark, literal, and physical compared to Matthew’s: “Blessed are you 
who are hungry now. . . woe to you are full now for you will be hungry.””° The 
image of the Messianic banquet might convey the redistribution of wealth. But no 
clear instructions to design a hunger-free society can be identified. 

There are no unequivocal references to distributive justice in Acts or the 
Epistles. Some minor references are made. In Acts we read of the daily 
distribution of food to the needy, and this may be a hint of a systematic approach 
by the early church to share and equalize worldly possessions.”” James also 
espouses at the very least individual generosity in his famous passage: 

If a brother or sister is naked and lacks daily food, and one of you says 
to them, go in peace; keep warm and eat your fill, and yet you do not 
supply their bodily needs, what is the good of that? Faith by itself, if it has 
no works, is dead.” 

It is possible that the lack of comments regarding land use and distributive 
justice may be due to the fact that the New Testament was written for an urban 


audience under occupation, and therefore without power regarding land use. The 
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early church was also expecting the return of the Christ any day. And it was 
written within one hundred years, while the Old Testament was written over a 
millennium. 

One Christian view of distributive justice in the New Testament follows 
this line of reasoning: Jesus calls followers to tend to the “weightier matters of the 
law: justice and mercy and faith.”’? He instructs followers to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and described the neighbor as anyone in our path, using the story of the 
Good Samaritan. Some Christians have, therefore, assumed that a fair and just 
international distribution system is central for Jesus. The writer finds the Bible 


ambiguous on this issue. 


Conclusion: The Biblical Views toward Food 


The biblical writers show a very practical interest in food, as well as poetic 
and spiritual sensibilities about it. Enjoying tasty and abundant food was a sign of 
God’s blessing. One can be biblical and enjoy rich desserts, wines, and meats. 
One can also be biblical in refraining from them. The heart of the biblical 
approach to food is gratefulness, leading to sharing. One cannot be biblical and 
also be stingy. 

It appears that there is in the Old Testament a mandate for food production 
that honors the integrity of creation and the needs of all the people working with 
food. Care of creation is a value of most Old Testament writers, but it is not 


directly addressed by New Testament authors. While the Old Testament did call 
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for an equitable land ownership and distribution system, the New Testament does 
not. Personal piety is important in both Testaments, and the community of the 
faithful are certainly required to act generously. Therefore, an ecological food 
theology following Jesus’ life and teachings will need to be derived from 
underlying assumptions. 

The consistent biblical vision of God’s reign involves food. The garden, 
the banquet, the wedding feast; all are places the Reign of God is pictured in 
fulfillment. Laughter and joy accompany eating in the Bible. Isaiah invites 
everyone who is thirsty and has no money to “come, buy and eat, buy wine and 
milk without money. . . Eat what is good and delight yourselves in rich food. . . 


listen, so that you may live.”*° 


Theological Reflections 


The Human Context for Theology 


The writer believes that the creative force that we call God resides in all 
things, using Spirit as its form. The Earth has come to be through the processes 
this force has put into place. These processes continue to produce increasing 
diversity and complexity over time. Process theologian John Cobb says, “The 
direction of the evolutionary process on the whole is toward more complex 


actualities, resulting from God's basic creative purpose, which is the evocation of 
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actualities with greater and greater enjoyment.”®' Thomas Berry, priest and leader 
in cosmological theology, cites this same theme Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologica: 


[the divine goodness] . . . could not be adequately represented by one 
creature alone, he produced many and diverse creatures, that what was 
wanting to one in the representation of the divine goodness might be 
supplied by another. . . For goodness, which in God is simple and uniform, 
in creatures is manifold and divided; and hence the whole universe 
together participates the divine goodness more perfectly, and represents it 
better than any single creature whatever.® 


Theologian Sally McFague says that current scientific inquiry shows we 
are a dependent part of the community of life, and are not in a dominant position. 


The picture of reality emerging from cosmology, evolutionary biology, 
and ecology focuses on relations and community, not on individuals and 
objects. . . all life grew from one cell into millions of species, into the rich, 
diverse, and infinitely interesting forms we know. . . we are all related: we 
all came from the same beginning...In this story, human beings are not 
individuals with the power to use nature in whatever ways they wish. . . 
we do not control nature, but rely utterly on it... The rest of nature does 
not however, depend on us.® 


When humans approach the Divine with an understanding that they are 
part of this immense diversity and interdependence, they receive a different view 
than when only the human-divine relationship is perceived. Creation gives a 
glimpse of the Creator. Thomas Berry believes that people must move beyond the 
anthropomorphic view that humans are the pinnacle of earth's systems and under- 


stand ourselves as part of the larger natural world. He says, “Our sense of reality 
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and of value must consciously shift from an anthropocentric to a biocentric 
reference.”** 

Change plays an integral role in the Earth's functioning. Everything is a 
consumer. Everything is a consumable. Just as the natural world has cycles such 
as the days and seasons, or birth, life, death, decay, and birth, so the spiritual 
world has cycles. What seems to hold one quality now will, if released, move into 
another quality in time. Death will lead to life. One can observe Jesus following 
these cycles in the Gospels. He healed and taught, took time alone, then returned 
to heal and teach. He exemplified not only a cruciform way of life, one ready to 
sacrifice his very life for the good of others, but also a way which trusted and used 
the rhythm and diversity of natural cycles. 

If a biocentric world view were to predominate both in science and 
religion, the world and human society would look quite different. Wildlife and air 
quality would be considered as important as human profit and comfort. Buildings 
and road development, for example, would be confined to restricted areas, and 


wild areas protected as crucial for not only their own sake but for the health and 


quality of life of humans. 
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How Shall We then Eat? Breaking the Body of Creation 


To live, we must daily break the body and shed the blood of creation. 
The point is, when we do this knowingly, lovingly, 
skillfully, reverently, it is a sacrament, 
when we do it ignorantly, greedily, clumsily, destructively, it is a desecration. . . 
in such desecration, we condemn ourselves to spiritual 
and moral loneliness, and others to want. 
Wendell Berry® 

That life is carried on via brokenness is both an ecological truth and a 
spiritual truth. “Breaking bread” is a familiar phrase and brings a comforting 
picture to the mind's eye. However, the process of being broken is certainly not a 
comfortable one. Bread must be broken in order to be of use nutritionally. 
Nothing gets to stay in its original form. All is absorbed into something else, and 
transformed for its next phase. Through this sacrifice life is able to continue. The 
glory and the pathos are simply two parts of the same process. 

The sacrificial death of Jesus and other martyrs is emblematic of this 
sacrifice. Those who believe the Creator made the world good must wrestle with 
this dynamic. If God's desire for our food acquisition honors the integrity of 
creation, and if, as Wendell Berry says, the body of creation is broken every time 
a meal is prepared, the integrity of creation is costly. 

This immense investment of energy to perpetuate life is holy. God's Spirit 
is present not only in the eucharistic bread and wine, but in all food. Some 
theologians understand food as revelatory in itself, not simply as a spiritual 


metaphor. Process theologian Jay McDaniel says: 
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For those of us who think of spirituality as abstract and ethereal, it is 

interesting that Jesus’ metaphors are themselves so concrete and bodily. . . 

He seems to know that God can be known through the sharing and eating 

of food. . . Jesus takes us out of our heads and into our bodies. 

Sr. Miriam Therese McGillis, founder of ecologically oriented Genesis 
Farm in New Jersey, believes that unless people begin to understand that food is 
in fact spiritual, they will never understand why they are alive. 

Unless our human species can open itself to the contemplation of food 
as a holy mystery through which we eat ourselves into existence, then the 
meaning of existence will continue to elude us. Our present cultural 
experience of food has degenerated into food as fuel, for supplying the 
energy for our insatiable search for that which will fill the hungers of our 
soul. When we understand that food is not a metaphor for spiritual 


nourishment, but is itself spiritual, then we eat food with a spiritual 
attitude and taste and are nourished by the Divine directly.® 


How would a meal that acknowledges that we are nourished directly by 
the Divine be different from a typical twenty-first century meal in Michigan, 
U.S.A.? What does food acquisition that honors the integrity of creation look like? 
What role does food play in the Reign of God on Earth? The Bible holds several 
consistent values regarding food. God wants God's creation to thrive, and provides 
physical food for physical nourishment. Every being is to have access to food. 
God wants all members of creation to participate in the immense community that 
is life on Earth by eating together. Food is to be enjoyed. It is to be treated with 
respect. God is to be thanked as the giver of the food. And finally, food is not the 
center of our lives. It is secondary to relationship with God. 

Food acquisition in this value system would honor the Divine, earth, and 


human providers and be aware of the energetic cost of the food. Partakers would 
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find a way to respect the sacrifices that some have made so that others might live. 
Eaters would be thankful and give back to the giver in some way. They would 
probably use as little as possible, and share willingly. They would be compelled to 
make an extra effort to be fair because they would have a visceral understanding 
of their dependence on the well-being of things far away. They would probably 
rejoice more, enjoy more, and complain less. 

The brokenness that is required to nourish life can be respected in various 
ways, including the political. Walter Brueggemann discusses a “sacramental, 
subversive reordering of public reality” through Jesus' treatment of food. This 
sacramental understanding can guide actions in the public arena on behalf of the 
common good. 

“Jesus took, blessed, broke, and gave the bread. These are the four 
decisive verbs of our sacramental existence. . . If bread is broken and 


shared, there is enough for all. Jesus is engaged in the sacramental, 
subversive reordering of public reality.”** 


Exploring a Regenerative Theology 


Theologian Sally McFague calls for a theology “that rests on the relative 
absolute of giving glory to God by loving the world; that understands its context 
to be the well-being of the. . . entire cosmos with all its creatures.” She believes 
this could be 


an ecological theology of liberation, one that can free us from 
insatiable consumerism and, as a result, liberate others, including the 
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natural world, for a better, healthier life. . . Theology by relatively 
comfortable North American Christians. . . ought to focus on... 
developing a philosophy of “enoughness,” and realizing that the cruciform 
way of Christ means making sacrifices so that others might live.®° 
McFague believes the ecological model suggests a new vision of the 

“abundant,” the good life. “Christians might see [this life] as a form of 
discipleship, a cruciform life of sacrifice and sharing burdens.” 

This sacrificial discipleship amidst both the transcendent and the earthy, 
being renewed and helping the world be renewed, is a walk similar to the one that 
early Anabaptist leader Menno Simons articulated in Europe almost 500 years 
ago. Simons lived on the move for decades, eluding authorities who planned to 
kill him for heresy. Amidst this, he helped found a denomination and wrote to his 
flock prodigiously. 

One promising focal point for an ecological food theology is Simons’ 
concept of regeneration. He wrote, “The regenerate use eating, drinking, clothing 
and shelter with thanksgiving to support their own lives and to the free service of 
their neighbor according to the Word of the Lord.”*' Simons applies regeneration 
to the human heart, emphasizing new spiritual life coming out of death. However, 
it is obviously also a function of ecosystems. Death, brokenness, and regeneration 
are all phases in the life cycle. 

Shannon Jung, director of the Center for Theology and Land, discusses 
regeneration as a parallel to redemption. “Especially striking to me are the natural 


a9 McFague, 33. 


°° Thid. 209-210. 


7 Cited in Doris Janzen Longacre, More With Less Cookbook (Scottdale, PA: Herald 
Press, 1976), 22. 
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processes of creativity and regenerativity that are built into the land, into animals 
both human and nonhuman, and into river and plant life. Sometimes, many times, 
we do nothing; God does all the redeeming.””” 

A regenerative theology would honor the processes necessary for growth, 
physical and spiritual. It would recognize the cycles inherent in both aspects of 
life. It could easily trust that what seems dead will live. It can believe in what 


cannot be seen. It can thrive in harmony with a world in which everything is food 


for something else. 


Summary: Re-inventing Sustainable and Faithful Food Systems 


During the time that agriculture has been industrialized, people have 
consistently raised concerns about its effect on health, social equity, and natural 
systems. Since the farm crisis of the United States in the 1980s and the loss of 
jobs in rural areas, such concerns are being taken more seriously. On local, 
regional, and international levels, people are developing alternative food systems. 
Consumers are choosing to “buy organic”; activists are advocating for incentives 
for more sustainability. Many writers are producing visionary work.”? 

Some farmers are looking at more ecologically sustainable methods. Small 


organic farms can make a living selling high-end produce. Farming and food 


°2 Shannon Jung, Food for Life, Minneapolis: Fortress Press 2004. 103. 

a Proponents of sustainable farming include Wendell Berry, Daniel Imhoff, Dana 
Jackson, Laura Jackson, and Wes Jackson. Proponents of sustainable food systems include: 
Frances Moore Lappe, Vandana Shiva, Dana & Laura Jackson, Laura deLind, Michael Hamm, and 
Laura Kearns. Proponents of biblical and justice-oriented food systems include Jack Nelson 
Pallmeyer, Ronald Sider, and John Cobb. 
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networks are building. Examples of sustainable farming include Community 
Supported Agriculture, an approach in which members pay their annual fee in 
advance; farmers’ markets; regional labeling and eco-labeling; value-added items 
such as jams; cooperative marketing; and regional food systems that connect 
farmers with consumers. Even farming in harmony with wilderness is being 
explored. The Wild Farm Alliance, for example, is building a network of farmers, 
conservationists, and consumers and envisions a world in which “community- 
based, ecologically managed farms and ranches are seamlessly integrated into 
landscapes that accommodate a full range of native species and ecological 
processes.” 

Internationally, two movements in particular are addressing inequities 
between the Global South and the Global North. The Fair Trade system, which 
pays cooperatives of small farmers fair prices, was initiated by Christians shortly 
after World War IL. Fair Trade provides a “sustainable model of international 
trade based on economic justice,” promoting equitable partnerships between 
consumers and producers.** It is based on seven principles, including fair wages, 
environmental responsibility, and respect of cultural traditions. As of 2004, the 
Fair Trade system benefited over 800,000 farmers in 48 countries.°° However, 
farmers in Fair Trade-certified cooperatives are still selling most of their crop 


outside of the Fair Trade system because consumer demand is still low. 


4 Daniel Imhoff, Farming with the Wild (San Francisco: Sierra Club, 2003), 167. 


5 Global Exchange (www.globalexchange.org), June 23 2005, 2:45 P.M. 


© Tid. 
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How has fair trade made a difference in Mexico? The fair trade 
cooperatives this writer visited certainly have benefited their local communities. 
The farmers have the dignity of a decent income and can provide the necessities 
for their families. Their farms do not contribute to erosion and water 
contamination; local forests are thriving. The communities have infrastructure for 
schools and transportation. While Fair Trade may not be visibly affecting the 
Gross National Produce of Mexico, it certainly affects the participants. Other 
farmers this writer talked with desperately want into the system. 

The concept of food sovereignty focuses more on philosophical and policy 
aspects of food accessibility. Frances Moore Lappe’s organization, Food First, 
works with food sovereignty movements around the world, and describes it as 
“the right of peoples to define their own food and agriculture; to protect and 
regulate domestic agricultural production and trade in order to achieve sustainable 
development objectives.””” Food sovereignty gives priority of market access to 
local producers. It is the philosophical base of arguments by countries such as 
Brazil against free trade as they negotiate with the World Trade Organization and 
others. 

Food sovereignty is also endorsed by Herman Daly and John Cobb, with 


the term “agricultural self-sufficiency,” which encourages economic decentral- 


°” Food First website: (http://www. foodfirst.org/pubs/backgrdrs/2003/f03v9n4.html) 
August 4, 2005, 9:32 P.M. Their definition of Food Sovereignty: “Food sovereignty is the right of 
peoples to define their own food and agriculture; to protect and regulate domestic agricultural 
production and trade in order to achieve sustainable development objectives; to determine the 
extent to which they want to be self-reliant; [and] to restrict the dumping of products in their 
markets....Food sovereignty does not negate trade, but rather, it promotes the formulation of trade 
policies and practices that serve the rights of peoples to safe, healthy and ecologically sustainable 
production.” 
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ization by focusing on providing food resources within regions. They believe food 
production is the foundation of an economic system “in the service of community 
. .. If economics is reconceived in the service of community, it will begin with a 
concer for agriculture and specifically for the production of food. This is because 
a healthy community will be a relatively self-sufficient one.””* 

Local efforts are springing up all over the world. The Fair Trade system, 
with a tiny niche of around one percent of sales in the United States and five 
percent in Europe, is burgeoning. CSA farms have full subscriber lists. “The 
market today for sustainably produced foods is a niche market. . . However, the 
potential for growth, and the impact growth could have on rural economies and 
landscapes, is enormous,” says Dana J: ackson.”” 

People of faith are some of the leaders in efforts for food sustainability. 
While not all work for food sustainability is based in faith, and the term ‘food 
stewardship' is not yet common, there is room for openhearted people of many 
beliefs in this movement. Partnership between people of faith and those who 
claim no faith commitments will not only be needed, but such partnerships are 
proving to be do-able. The common values of stewardship and abundant life 
evidently are enough to bridge the religious differences. The future for at the least 


an alternative food system in the service of the human and natural community, if 


not the dominant one, looks promising 


°8 Herman Daly and John Cobb, For the Common Good (Boston: Beacon Pres, 1994), 
268. 


® Jackson & Jackson, 259. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


DATA COLLECTION: THREE METHODS 
Purpose of Research 


In the interest of building a local sustainable food network, one early building 
block has been to learn what values local residents, Christian and others, hold regarding 
food. The writer's hypothesis is that personal food values will influence people's 
willingness to engage in bringing more sustainable food resources to our community. 
However, a time-limited project of several months could not measure this. Hence, an 
open-ended information-gathering process was chosen to simply gain information about 
local values. Identifying these values will assist the writer in developing a local food 
stewardship network. 

Two outcomes were of particular priority in the long-term work of building a 
network, although they were not overtly included in the project. One was to increase 
community conversation about food sustainability. The second was to locate allies and 
compatriots for the long-term work. This meant that the project ideally would be 
designed in a way which would build relationships and awareness. 

The writer was particularly curious about local residents' concern for two aspects 
of the food system: fairness in international commerce, and ecological responsibility. 
However, these issues were not overtly addressed in the questions, as the writer decided 


to observe whether they emerged in the course of the conversation. 
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Other questions which informed the project included: Is personal health a priority 
for local eaters? Are taste and pleasure? How closely does the current food system match 
local values? In other words, how much are residents able to live according to their 
values? What food resources will help local residents live more in accord with their 
deepest values? Is there a critical mass of local residents willing to build a sustainable 
local food system? 

The core question which emerged for the purposes of this project was: what 
values do local residents attach to food, evidenced in religious and personal stories, 
that will enhance or decrease their sense of hope in designing a local sustainable food 
system? The term “value” uses a definition in Webster's New World Dictionary: “the 
social principles, goals, or standards held or accepted by an individual, class, society.” 
The writer, after discussion with Context Associates, considered “value” to imply both 
the principles upon which people would like to base their decisions, and the actual factors 
which underlie their actions. 

Action Research also focuses on the researcher as the primary subject of study. 
The self-directed questions this researcher posed focused on listening skills. What was 


heard underneath people's verbalizations? What was the writer able to help them 


articulate? Does the writer interrupt? Does the writer allow silences? 


' David b. Guralnik, Ed. Webster's New World Dictionary, Second College Edition. (NY: Prentice 
Hall Press, 1986). Other relevant definitions include: “That quality of a thing according to which it is 
thought of as being more or less desirable, useful, estimable, important, etc; worth or the degree of worth;” 
“thing or quality having intrinsic worth;” and “to think highly of; esteem, prize, appreciate.” 
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Data Collection Methods 


The project utilized the framework of Action Research, a “co-generative process 
... in which professional knowledge, local knowledge, process skills, research skills, and 
democratic values are the basis for co-created knowledge and social change.”” Action 
Research utilizes multiple qualitative methods in its efforts to elicit community partici- 
pation and empowerment. Qualitative methods are used to understand situations in which 
little research has been done. The research questions and data collection process is often 
refined as the researcher develops the project. 

In the grounded theory approach to qualitative research, the researcher “collects 
open-ended, emerging data with the intent of developing themes from the data.”? The 
grounded theory method: 

. .. attempts to derive a general, abstract theory of a process, action or 
interaction grounded in the views of participants in a study. It involves using 
multiple stages of data collection and the refinement and interrelationship of 
categories of information. Two characteristics are the constant comparison of data 
with emerging categories and theoretical sampling of different groups to 
maximize the similarities and the differences of information.* 

In this project, the questions and methods did evolve over time. The decision to 
utilize an open-ended interview method emerged in a process described below. Four 


population groups were ultimately interviewed utilizing three methods of data collection: 


community group formation, informal conversations, and structured interviews. This 


‘ Davydd Greenwood, Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research (Thousand Oaks CA, Sage, 
1998), 93. 


: Creswell, John. Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches gn 
ed, (Lincoln: U of Nebraska, 2003), 18. 


4 Thid.14. 
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paper presents results both separately according to each group, and in a composite of the 
groups. 

The original research plan was to engage three local congregations in this project 
using focus groups, with a view to building a joint ministry of community food 
sustainability. This proved unwieldy, partially due to the fact that the writer had moved to 
the area only one year before, and had not built relationships with many congregations. 
The first two congregations considered were not responsive. Florence Church of the 
Brethren/Mennonite, the writer's congregation, has some supportive people, but there was 
not a sufficient response to engage the congregation in this project. The writer was 
invited to facilitate and record a brief Sunday School class on the topic, and this was 
done, yielding provocative and helpful views of food. 

As African Americans comprise the second largest ethnic group in the area, a 
local African American congregation was sought. To get acquainted, the writer visited 
community events hosted by African American congregations, made numerous phone 
calls and emails, and joined a local ministerial group named TRAFC (Three Rivers Area 
Faith Community). However, only one person, a youth pastor, was interviewed in the 
end. He serves a predominantly Caucasian congregation. The third congregation 
considered was St. John's Lutheran (ELCA), where several Food Group members attend. 
This was not pursued, however, as the first two in the triad failed to respond. 

The next plan was to form three focus groups divided according to “conscious 
eaters” who invest extra attention into their food sources in three areas: income, ethical 
considerations, and personal health. Context associates recommended community leaders 


and other possible participants who were then invited to participate. 
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All told, six community leaders, seven organizations, and approximately twenty- 
nine individuals were contacted via email, letter, face-to-face contact, and by visiting 
meetings.” Three of the leaders head faith communities and three were in the secular 
community. Four of the organizations are faith-based, and three are not. Follow-up phone 
calls and emails were made to almost everyone. During these contacts it became clear 
that African American participation would only emerge in the context of a longer 
relationship. Also, people's schedules precluded holding focus groups within the time 
frame of the project. Therefore the criteria shifted from “conscious eaters” to anyone who 
would agree to be interviewed. 

In the end, nineteen people participated in the structured taped interviews. 
Thirteen people participated in brief structured interviews: nine at the Emergency Care 
Network (the local food bank), and four at Florence Church of the Brethren/Mennonite 
Congregation. Twenty-four people participated in informal discussions: ten at a Food 
Group meeting and fourteen at Soup Pot, the local soup kitchen. In total, information 


from fifty-six people was collected for data analysis. The process is described below. 


1. Community Group Formation: Food Group 


Having moved to the community after beginning studies in the Doctor of Ministry 
program, the writer needed to identify kindred spirits interested in food sustainability. A 


letter was sent in March 2005 to twenty-five individuals and several faith communities 


z The leaders included: two pastors, two African American community organizers, local bookstore 
owner/mayor, and an African American doctor. The organizations were the women's group at Bethel 
Baptist (an African American congregation), the local bulk food buying club, Florence Church women's 
group, the Food Group, Soup Pot, the St. Joseph County Sustainability Council, and TRAFC (Three Rivers 
Area Faith Community). 
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inviting them to meet over a meal once a month to explore issues of “food, justice, the 
spiritual life, and being a committed citizen of the wider Earth community.”° The group 
was described as a part of this writer’s doctor of ministry studies. 

Several letters went to members of this writer's congregation, Florence Church of 
the Brethren/ Mennonite church. Letters were also sent to several groups to whom the 
writer had connections, including St. John’s Lutheran ELCA, St. Gregory’s Abbey, and 
the local Christian Reformed congregation. An additional eight letters were sent to other 
interested people over the next five months. The letter describes the writer's agenda for 
the group, including the future need for context associates, and outlined characteristics of 
participants this writer was seeking: 

My focus is food and farming: how we can enjoy our food more, the energy it 
takes to get food to our table, spiritual aspects of our food, and how we can have 


food habits that are more fair to the Earth and to farmers nearby and far away. I 
am also curious about how communities of faith can practice food justice with 


joy. 

I want to explore a sustainable food system here in western St. Joseph County, 
and my first step in that is to meet with kindred spirits. I am looking for people 
with these interests: food, justice, the spiritual life, and being a committed citizen 


of the wider Earth community. I especially hope to talk with people who live in or 
near Fabius Township.’ 


A core group of six people has emerged, with approximately thirty people, 
including children, attending at least once. Ten people attend on average. The group has 
become known as the Food Group. It remains open to new members. 


The ages of participants range from nine to seventy-plus. The core group has two 


men and four women, and four men and six women attend a typical meeting. All 


® Letter March 2005 from Karla Kauffman inviting acquaintances to begin monthly meetings 
regarding food, justice, the environment, and the spiritual life. 


T Tbid. 
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members (with the exception of some visitors) live within eight miles of the writer's 
home. All except an African American pastor who came once are Caucasian, and all have 
college degrees. All members have a faith commitment. Most are Christian, and some 
have a metaphysical/New Age approach. 

Seven Food Group meetings were held at this writer's home on Sunday evenings, 
March through October 2005. The writer both facilitates and participates in the group, 
choosing themes, facilitating the meetings, and taking notes. The first meal was prepared 
with the theme “Our Parents' Kitchen,” with pot roast, rolls, and mashed potatoes from 
the writer's mother's recipes. The following meals were potluck. During the prayer time, 
those attending described what they had brought and where it was grown, if they knew. 
Participants said these times heightened their awareness of their food source and also 
heightened their sense of the sacredness of their food. 

Each meeting had a different theme, designed by the writer. Themes included 
locally grown foods and foraging; the sacramental nature of food; foods we love from far 
away; and who is hungry near us. Two guest speakers shared information; one on 
foraging, and one on international food issues. By October, at least six information sheets 
had been compiled, on topics such as locally grown food vendors, sacramental aspects of 
food, and a fact sheet of St. Joseph County features and demographics. More details are 
listed in Appendix A, Food Group Meeting Topics and Worksheets. 

One culinary highlight at potlucks was a sourdough bread with starter from the 
baker’s own grapes. Others were foraged salad with spinach and herbs, Mary’s Shaker 


Cake with local maple syrup, nasturtium salad, tomatillo corn soup, warm applesauce, 
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baked tomatoes stuffed with quinoa, Fair Trade chocolate cake, and apple walnut cake 
with white whole wheat (new on the market). 

A member began calling the group the “Food Group,” which was quickly 
adopted. At a participant’s suggestion, an email list was begun. An Idea Sheet was 
available on a clipboard to ensure new ideas got noted. After each meeting the writer sent 
an e-mail of compiled information from that meeting. 

A few stories reveal some of the values and experiences of Food Group members. 
One participant was asked to share why she is a vegetarian. She mentioned having 
“mental indigestion” after eating a creature. One participant said her father doesn’t eat 
chickens because they were his friends when he was sent to boarding school on a farm. 

One member told of her hopes to grow cattle to sell as beef, but as she discovered 
the emotional and financial costs, she decided she could not do it. A child of Depression- 
era parents, she did not take food for granted as a child. She now lives on a low income, 
probably because of her decision years ago based on her empathy for the cattle. 

Most members are also members of the local White Yarrow Community 
Supported Agriculture (CSA) farm, whose owners are themselves members of the Food 
Group. Thus most participants already had an awareness and commitment to local and 
organic food. 

People who have come at least once remain supportive, even if they do not 
continue to attend. The group continues to meet, and forms the nucleus of ongoing 
community efforts for food sustainability. Vision and mission statements are being 


designed. New people continue to join. 
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The information on Food Group values used in this paper emerged from the 
October 2005 brainstorming session in which ten people participated. Members consider 
themselves part of the writer's doctoral research and have been kept apprised of the 


progress of the studies and results of the research. 


2. Informal Conversations: Soup Pot 


Permission was obtained from the director of Soup Pot, the local soup kitchen 
hosted by the local Episcopal Church on Tuesdays and Thursdays, to talk with 
participants. Soup Pot was begun fifteen to twenty years ago by an ecumenical group, 
according to a participant. Local congregations take turns cooking a day each month. 
Soup Pot is open to anyone who wishes to come, and during the interviews it became 
clear that both low-income people and retired people are the main attendees. It is a true 
local expression of crossing barriers. 

The writer visited the Soup Pot dinners five times between March 28 and April 
13, giving a half-sheet handout explaining the project and inviting people to be 
interviewed. Conversations were held with a total of twenty-two people, fourteen in some 
depth. One agreed to be taped, and that interview is included in data from the nineteen 
taped interviews instead of the Soup Pot conversations. The other eight conversations 
occurred at tables with attendees who enjoyed talking but did not respond easily to the 


writer's questions. The fourteen longer conversations were used for data collection. 
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3. Structured interviews: Florence Church of the Brethren/Mennonite, 
Emergency Care Network, Taped Interviews 


Structured interviews were held with three groups. One was at Florence Church of 
the Brethren/Mennonite congregation, the writer's congregation, during a Sunday School 
hour. Another was held at the Emergency Care Network, where five questions were 
asked to participants who agreed to talk briefly. The third was the planned research 
structure, in which interviews with nineteen people were tape recorded, using twelve 


questions. 


1. Florence Church of the Brethren/Mennonite Congregation 


The writer was invited to meet with interested people at Florence Church of the 
Brethren/Mennonite Church during one Sunday School hour. The writer chose several 
questions from the twelve-question interview sheet for this conversation. A half-hour 
long meeting with seven people was tape recorded in June 2006. Those attending signed 
a release form. Two of the discussants were visiting missionaries to Africa, and one was a 
student from France. Therefore, there were four “local” people in the conversation, three 
men and one woman. All have college educations and all were between age 45-65. In 


addition, four Florence members participated in the structured taped interviews. 


2. Emergency Care Network 


The Emergency Care Network (ECN) is a regional ecumenical effort begun by a 
local factory. It is now coordinated by the Soup Pot coordinator and staffed by volunteers 


from churches. Congregations and individuals donate the food. Volunteers give bags of 
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food to people who can verify they live locally and have a low income. The ECN was not 
a population group originally targeted for this project, but the director offered access 
when giving permission to interview at Soup Pot. This was one of the serendipitous 
occurrences of the project. 

Three visits were held at the ECN location in the basement of the Masons 
building. The first visit was in early April, and only one or two people came in. The 
volunteers recommended coming in the last half of the month, when cash typically is 
running out. So on two mornings in late April, this writer set up a card table with a sign 
saying “Let's talk!” and offered a bag of nuts to anyone who agreed to talk. The writer 
chose five of the twelve questions from the structured interviews for the ECN interviews 
which would probably elicit values more quickly and hopefully be less personal and thus 
less threatening for a brief interview with a stranger. These included what food 
experiences they would like their children to have, and what influences their food choices 
now. This writer assumed that what they want for their children holds a high personal 
value, and that their food influences now reflect their values. These interviews were not 
tape recorded. The questions are found in Appendix B. 

Nine of around sixty people agreed to talk for about five to ten minutes. They 
filled out a permission form with some demographic questions. Seven live in or very near 
town, and one lives more than two miles out. Six identified as people of faith, and five 
mentioned a particular congregation. Two were in their twenties, three in their forties, 
and one in her fifties, and three were above sixty. Seven were Caucasian and two were 
African American. All who answered the question about income said they have less than 


$15,000 a year. Three have an education level less than high school, three are high school 
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graduates, and one said he went to college (no response is recorded for two of the 


participants). 


3. Taped Interviews 


The structured taped interviews, which the writer planned as the primary avenue 
of data collection, were held with nineteen people. They came from disparate parts of the 
community with which the writer has had at least minimum contact. Six participants were 
from Florence Church of the Brethren/Mennonite; three were neighbors with an interest 
in food, three were friends, two were referred by a context associate, and one each was 
from the following: bulk buying club, Food Group, Soup Pot, St. Joseph County 
Sustainability Council, and TRAFC. Thus, while the respondents were not a 
representative sample from the community, they represent a variety of community 
contexts. 

The ages of participants ranged from sixteen to over seventy. Six were in their 
fifties, and approximately two participants represented each of the other decades. Sixteen 
females and three males were interviewed. Eighteen were Caucasian and one was African 
American. Twelve stated they have at least a Master's degree, five had some college 
education, one was a high school graduate, and three were in high school. Half reported 
household income of over $40,000 a year, the highest category listed. All considered 


themselves people of faith. Eighteen attend a local faith community. 
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Composite Demographic Information 


Five areas of demographic information were obtained from the fifty-six 
people. These were: Age, Education, Faith, Gender, and income. A more detailed outline 
is found in Appendix C. 

Gender: Thirty-seven females and nineteen males participated. Their ages ranged 
from sixteen to over eighty. Three were teenagers; eight were between twenty and 
twenty-nine. Seven were in their thirties, eight in the forties, eleven in the fifties, twelve 
in their sixties and seven were over age seventy. Thus a good representation of all stages 
of adult life was obtained, with roughly even numbers of participants from ages twenty to 
eighty. 

Income: Only twenty-eight people were asked about their income: the nine 
participants at Emergency Care Network and the nineteen who were tape recorded. Four 
people, all at the Emergency Care Network, reported an income of under $15,000 a year. 
No ECN participant said they earn over $15,000. Of the taped participants, one person 
reported a yearly income of between $15,000 and $22,000. Two reported income 
between $22,000 and $30,000 a year, and three between $30,000 and $40,000. Nine 
reported they have an income of more than $40,000. One respondent said they did not 
know their income. The other thirty-six people were not asked about income. In total, of 
those from whom information was obtained, a wide variety of income levels was 
reported. 

Education: The education level of participants ranged from less than high school 
to graduate degrees. Six participants had not completed high school. Four said they had 


completed high school. One has an Associates' degree and fourteen have college degrees 
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and fourteen have post-college studies; one of them holds a doctorate degree. Seventeen 
people were not asked their education level. Again, of those reporting, a diverse 
educational level was reported. 

Faith: People in the taped interviews and at the Emergency Care Network were 
asked “Do you consider yourself a person of faith?” Twenty-three said yes, two said no, 
and three did not answer this question. All of the people in the taped interviews consider 
themselves people of faith. Most identify with Christianity, and a few identify with a non- 
specified spirituality. All of the people at Florence Church identify as people of faith. A 
few people at Soup Pot mentioned church affiliations, although this was not asked in the 
informal interviews. All ten Food Group members at the October 2005 meeting identify 
as people of faith; nine would identify as Christian and one as metaphysical. Overall, 


thirty-nine people identified as people of faith, two did not, and fifteen were not asked. 


Contribution to Broader Body of Knowledge 


The identification of local residents’ food values hopefully will contribute to work 
for food sustainability in other communities as well, particularly conservative rural 
communities. Knowing important food-related values of local residents will help in 
identifying what they perceive as problems. This knowledge will give indications as to 
which aspects of food sustainability the community is likely to endorse and engage. 


Language and action can then be designed in response to these concerns. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD RESEARCH 
Data Analysis Objectives 


The data obtained in this project will be used in several ways to strengthen local 
sustainable food work. Specifically, it will be used by the writer to: 

- form a beginning assessment of local residents’ concerns and priorities regarding 

food and what they consider to be problem areas; 

- build relationships with participants through hearing their stories and responding 

with invitations to conversation and collaboration; 

- build some theological understandings for work with people of faith; 

- assess how disparate the current food system is from how residents yearn to 

experience their food; 

- illuminate the priority local residents place on fairness in international 

commerce and ecological responsibility; and 

- identify possible allies and compatriots for the long-term work. 

The themes which emerge as top values will be used as building blocks for 
sustainable local food projects. The writer plans to invite participants into longer-term 
relationships regarding food issues, attempting to incorporate their priorities in the food 
work. The writer also hopes to help residents understand the impact of their consumer 


choices on other areas of the world, and will examine comments for clues as to how this 


can best be approached. 
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Implementation of Project 
A. Community Group Formation: Food Group 


The October 2005 Food Group meeting was a brainstorming session about food 
resources members personally would like to have. Ten minutes of silence were held to 
reflect on a handout with four questions, with instructions to ponder “whichever of these 
questions catches your fancy.” 

1, What is staying with you from Wendell Berry’s article [““The Pleasures of 

Eating”? 

2. What food resources do you wish others had access to? 

3. What food resources would help you personally to be more healthy, happy, and 

just in your food habits? 

4, What would help you connect with people and foods from other parts of the 

world? 

After the silence, an open discussion was held and this writer took detailed notes. 
The following themes emerged as personal yearnings of Food Group members: connec- 
tions with local farmers, connections with farmers outside our region, sustainable local 
economy, markets, forming a network, environmental ministry, and spiritual integration. 

Values extrapolated from the conversation include: learning together; living in 
harmony with the Earth's natural systems; access for everyone to tasty, healthy, 
affordable, ecologically friendly food; fair and respectful international relationships, 


sustainability of the Earth's systems, relationships and the local economy; living as 


members of the Sacred Community; belonging; health; and right action. 
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B. Informal Conversations: Soup Pot 


Of the twenty-two people this writer talked with at Soup Pot, over fourteen 
mentioned they come to Soup Pot for the company. One woman said with a wink, 
“Everyone knows me around town. . . I never eat alone; God is always with me.” 
Relationship was expressed in other ways as well. Two women who chatted briefly were 
wrapping leftovers to take home to their cats. One woman was passing around a card for 
signatures, for another participant who was recently diagnosed with cancer. Two retired 
Masons also come for the company. One is widowed and does not cook much. Both seem 
to enjoy financial comfort, and talked of the history of Soup Pot. Another man invited 
this writer to visit his nut tree farm. 

Six attendees mentioned community resources which they use. The Commission 
on Aging, which serves lunches, was mentioned the most often. One family utilizes 
several agencies unfamiliar to this writer; they obviously have searched for and found the 
breadth of community resources for those in need. 

Two attendees mentioned health. A third woman alluded to health when she 
talked of her mother always having a balanced meal on the table, even “when there was 
nothing to eat.” When she was young, her mother got up at 3 A.M. to fix dinner for the 
evening meal before going to the fields to work. 

Taste is important to at least three participants. Two women who live in adult 
foster care come for better food than they get at home. They like spicy food such as tacos. 
Another woman wishes Soup Pot would serve less spicy foods, for her stomach's sake. 

One person mentioned cost and said he shops around for the cheapest items. This 


writer expects that others do as well but did not hear that from others. One person 
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mentioned ecological sustainability. She said, “The Earth gives us so much and we give it 
back poisons. We take it for granted.” She was passionate about pollution problems. 


” 


“We need to think ahead, even for our own health, let alone the environment’s,” she said. 

One woman mentioned that her grandfather had seven acres on which he grew 
corn and animals. She and her family would like to have a place in the country so they 
can garden and grow cows for beef. “People in town discourage gardens because of 
coons and rabbits,” she said. Her husband and brother like to hunt, and know how to 
dress deer and rabbit. That family also has some disabilities and knows service agencies 
well, thus exemplifying an interesting combination of both need and self-reliance. 

Most participants expressed satisfaction with their general access to the food they 
want, and their coming to Soup Pot demonstrates that they do take initiative to find 
resources. When asked what food resources participants would appreciate, several said 
they have enough. An obvious but unspoken community resource they value is a 
gathering place, which is what draws many to Soup Pot. 

The following yearnings were also expressed by one person or family. One man 
would like a “missionary place” for people with addictions to do activities together. One 
man would like to see more ethnic restaurants, such as Korean, Kosher foods, and Latino 
foods. He was part of the Three Rivers Vision 2000 project and said “all the groups 
mentioned having a farmers’ market.” He recommends getting more Amish involved in 
the farmers! market. 

In conclusion, the majority of Soup Pot participants expressed a high value on 
engagement/relationship. Other values mentioned by multiple people were: quality of life 


(enjoyment, taste), plenty (cost, community food resources), health, and self-reliance 
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(gardening and hunting). Ecological sustainability and locally grown foods were 


mentioned by one person each. 


C. Structured interviews 


1. Emergency Care Network 


All but two of the nine people interviewed get all their food in Three Rivers. One 
travels to the Wal-Mart in Sturgis (25 miles away) for food because it is supposedly 
cheaper. Seven said they get their food at local stores, but one elderly gentleman said he 
fishes in the St. Joseph River about an hour away, and gets produce from his garden. “In 
winter I have to go to the store,” he said. Another person also has a significant garden. 
One person goes to a church for food when the supply is low. Two get food from family. 

Two almost universal values emerged from the nine people interviewed. Seven 
people mentioned health and seven mentioned the theme of having enough, or financial 
access. Two mentioned that quality of life (enjoyment/taste) are important to them. In 
addition, one person mentioned locally grown food. One would like his children to have 
cooking experience and knowledge: “get in the kitchen, cook, learn as much as they can.” 


This was a man currently out of work. 


2. Florence Church of the Brethren/Mennonite Congregation 


Four people in the group of six at the Florence Church interview live locally. All 
four mentioned Relationship/ Engagement. One said, “Relationship is eating together.” 


One mentioned food's unique roles when given as a gift: its function is to be consumed, 
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and it is relational. “It has to be circulated, it has to be used up, and that solves a lot of 
problems of gifts if the gift is used up, whereas if it's isolated it becomes a different 
thing.” 

Two people mentioned enjoyment, both of fresh foods, and of eating: “slow down 
enough to enjoy and pay attention, be aware.” Awareness/Knowledge was mentioned by 
two people: they want their descendants to know the origins of their food, and be aware 
of the taste and experience of eating: “See where it comes from.” “Slow down enough to 
enjoy and pay attention, be aware.” Two also mentioned health. One wants his descen- 
dants to eat food that is “not all sugared.” Another mentioned a biblical injunction to “eat 


the good stuff’, from the story of Daniel. 


3. Taped Interviews 


Interviews were held in places and at times convenient to the participants; some in 
this writer's home, and one in the participant's office. World Fare, the Fair Trade store, was 
available for use and several interviews were held there. Participants filled out two forms: 
permission to be tape recorded, and a short anonymous questionnaire with questions on 
demographics and food access. Appendix B contains the forms used and the set of 
questions asked. 

The anonymous survey included questions about food habits. Eighteen 
participants stated they get their food from stores. It is probable that the nineteenth was a 
teenager who gets food at home. Seven get food from their garden. Eight travel more than 
fifteen minutes for their food (mentioning organic stores), with the majority traveling less 


than ten minutes. Seven get food as well from other resources such as Market Day (farm 
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market); neighbors: chicken, eggs, and garden produce; friends/ hospitality; foster home; 
CSA; and local orchards. 

After preliminaries, twelve carefully designed questions were asked, usually in 
sequence unless the conversation jumped ahead to an upcoming theme. The writer 
attempted to work within the process of the conversation and ask questions in the context 
as much as possible. The questions progressed from generic ones to the more personal 
and thoughtful. It was assumed that asking questions different ways would elicit more 
thorough answers. 

Interviews lasted from one-half hour to two and one-half hours. Often 
conversations continued after the tape ran out. Several participants expressed interest in 
seeing the results and in being informed about ongoing food sustainability work. They 
were added to the Food Group email list if they desired. 

Values expressed in the taped interviews: All nineteen participants mentioned 
engagement and relationship, health, and quality of life issues (ambiance and taste were 
especially prominent among these). Eleven each mentioned both issues of self-reliance 
(particularly being strong enough to make different choices than mainstream culture) and 
spiritual enlightenment. Spiritual enlightenment included such themes as being aware of 
being the Body of Christ in the Eucharist, or that Mother Earth provides for us. Nine each 
mentioned ecological sustainability and quality of life for animals and workers involved 
in the food system. Eight people mentioned issues regarding provision, such as cost. Six 
mentioned faithfulness in actions, and five mentioned convenience in cooking time and 


shopping. 
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Composite Food Values of Local Residents 


The following summation of values is based on conversations with the fifty-six 
people in the five groupings: Emergency Care Network, Florence Church of the Brethren/ 
Mennonite, Food Group Soup Pot, and Structured Interviews. The values are ranked in 
order of the number of people who mentioned them (see Appendix D), and will be 
discussed here in that same order. 

To identify values, responses to seven of the twelve questions which were most 
likely to elicit values statements were examined. These were: 

2: What is the best meal you ever had? 

6: What would you like your descendants to experience regarding their food?; 

7: Are any scriptures or sacred writings about food especially important to you? 

8: In what way is God/Creator a part of your experience with food? 

9: What influences your food choices now? 

10: How does your access to food affect your ability to live consistently with your 
deepest values? 

11: What are those values? 

12: What food resources would help you live more in tune with your most 
important values? 

After the interviews were transcribed, words related to values which emerged 
from the transcripts were highlighted. These core words were arranged into themes. 
However, the themes are not named after words used by the participants. They were 
named by the writer in the attempt to categorize participants' comments. This adheres to 
the nature of qualitative research, which is fundamentally interpretive. 

The values which emerged could easily be categorized in other ways, as “value” 
is a subjective and somewhat elusive quality. As mentioned earlier, for this project 


“value” is understood as both the principles upon which people would like to base their 


decisions, and the actual factors which influence their actions. 
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The same action can have different values for different people, or multiple vaiues 
for the same person. For example, does a person have a garden in order to be free from 
going to the store, to connect with the earth, or to be self-sufficient and know skills? 
These are all values and the gardener probably holds all of them. The gardener's values 
on gardening were not asked in the interviews so a value was sometimes extrapolated 
according to the context of the comment or not inferred at all for this project. 

As the categories were named, this writer pondered what a particular quality leads 
to for that person. For example, what important quality does the sight of good food give a 
person? Among other benefits, seeing good food gives sensory pleasure and perhaps 
comfort, so it was placed under Quality of Life. Many items were placed by using this 
subjective process. 

It can also be assumed that more participants hold these values than those who 
mentioned them. This is a summary of the values which were mentioned. From the fact 
that they were mentioned, one can understand that they are in the person's awareness and 
are therefore held as a conscious value. Some values are so rooted in one's world-view 
that they are assumed. This project did not attempt to extrapolate these. 

It cannot be assumed that the order of ranking represents the highest value for the 
participants. Rather, the ranking represents the numbers of people who do hold that value. 
Thus, for instance, several participants may value convenience most highly, but if they 
mentioned relationship, it was tabulated. This ranking indicates the number of people 
who mentioned a particular value. 

Ten values were eventually identified. These formed the results of the project. 


The writer scanned for two in particular because of personal interest: ecological well- 
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being, and spiritual awareness. These were mentioned by enough people to be in the top 


ten values. The other eight emerged from the data. 


1. Engagement/Relationship 


The highest value named was Engagement/Relationship. Thirty-seven participants 
mentioned some aspect of engaging with that which is more than themselves. Connection 
with community and culture, family, local growers, workers, nature, and serving others 
are included in this category. Statements showing a high value on these include: 


I guess the best meal is not related to food; it's related to the family, having 
family around me, every time we get together. 


But what I like about favorite meals is the people. People coming together and 
sharing the food and love. .. my favorite meal, the food was good because of the 
company not just the food memory. . . it was just the best meal because we hadn't 
been together for a long time. 


Iam really struggling with food choices because I am the shopper for my 
family and now when I go in Krogers I find it hard to buy anything. [My daugh- 
ter] is always saying “we don’t have any food” because she likes prepackaged 
processed foods so I’m finding it more difficult to be the food provider for my 
family. 


I think food is a time when we as a family, and that's always been true growing 
up, the meal is where we connect, that's where communion happens...And when 
the kids come home that's the one thing they really look forward to was sitting 
down at a table and having hours together to just talk about what's happening, but 
it is around a meal. That's where we have come together as a family always and 
that's where we gravitate now. 


I would like [my descendants] to remember my animal pancakes. Mickey 
Mouse and Minnie Mouse and all the other famous animals. . . It's family time. In 
fact... we used to take the phone off the hook and turn the TV off...We just made 
sure that their friends understood that during a meal time we get together and 
share a bit about our lives. It was important. 


I’m going to raise my kids the way my parents raised me. .. We’d always have 
dinner at 6 that’s just the way it is. I go home, I have dinner. At 6. .. 
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I think celebrating and memory, there's so much about food that has to do with 
family and community and friends and the communal part of it, that's so important. 


Potluck. That's something I like. . . the other thing was at Grandma's funeral 
and it was more like a whole bunch of jellos with fruit in it-yeah, a lot of double 
jello-they really show our culture. 


One person mentioned the relationship between different parts of the food system 
and how difficult it is to actually access the relational aspects. Later, she mentioned 
nurturing Mother Earth, and buying food from people she knows, all relational values. 


And again, it's a relational thing. I think to have a community that's interested 
in that, to find ways, to know. . . how it's produced. It's such a big, such a big 
industry, such a big system. That it's hard to even think about getting a handle on 
that. Like, how do they treat the banana growers. . . I think respecting the land, 
nurturing Mother Earth. . . I think with Meijers you just don't know where they're 
getting what they're getting, how they're working with the workers that are 
gathering it, planning it. There's just so much unknown there, that I think I would 
much rather be buying the food from people I have a relationship with and that I 
know care about each other and care about the land and care about what they're 
putting on the land; there's a lot of unknowns. . . 


2. Personal Health and Well-Being 


The second highest value mentioned was Personal Health and Well-Being, named 
in some form by thirty participants. This includes commitment to organic foods and 
growing methods for health reasons, to physical vitality, nutrition, food processing 
methods, the yearning for government and society to invest in health, body awareness, 
and self-care. One young participant discussed why she has made a commitment to eat 
healthily: 

I was just talking with my mom about this. And she’s. . . It says in the Bible, 
your body is a temple. You know, your body is God’s body and you have to take 
care of it, you have to respect that. . . She has started the healthy thing. . . because 


[of] religious reasons. Mine was more just to take care of my body. It wasn’t 
really a religious thing. 
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Participants' hopes for their descendants were highly focused on health. Two 
comments typify these responses: 

You know, I hope they experience a variety of things. I hope they experience 
understanding, actually like how food affects you, and then also to experience 
somewhat of a healthy body, they have breakfast, they have lunch and dinner, 
and then also um, that they basically understand how it all affects them.. 

Good health, good choices in what they choose to eat, so they're know- 


ledgeable; good healthy eating habits so that their bodies will not be susceptible to 
cholesterol chemicals, that kind of thing that could easily be in food. 


Several participants discussed weight issues as well. While weight has multiple 
implications, such as beauty, sensuality, or relationship, it was mentioned in these 
interviews in light of health concerns. One participant said: “When I stay clean, and by 
that I mean not eat the things I know that are not good for me or that I don't eat trigger 
foods, things that make me want to binge, I feel better. I have more energy.” 


3. Quality of Life 


Twenty-five people place a high value on a variety of qualities that came to be 
grouped under the title Quality of Life. This category is a combination of enjoyment and 
sensory pleasure, such as taste and sight, and also beauty. Some prioritize seasonal foods, 
not in order to save fuel miles, but because local seasonal food tastes better. One person 
said: “[I] really enjoy what we've got and I think we're also really driven to preserve it 
and put it away so we can enjoy it later but enjoy it when it's the best, when it's the richest 
in taste and color.” 

Ambiance was mentioned by a surprisingly high number of people. The setting of 
a food experience greatly affects their enjoyment level. This might be the lighting, or a 
special place outside, or a relaxing atmosphere: 


Just my family, on vacation. . . small restaurant, great tables, good food, great 
music, just a nice relaxing evening, the kids. 
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My husband tells me, 'if I hear you say one more time 'T wish we were close to 
Whole Foods!”’-he's just gonna leave. . . I just love that store, love it... [it has] 
ambiance for one thing! ... And there's a D&W in Kalamazoo that has the most 
incredible lighting. .. instead of all this fluorescent lighting that's the same 
everywhere, it's spotlight on food, and choices, things you can't find elsewhere 
and it's also lots of choices of organic things. 


I think the reason we end up sitting up here most of the time when we have 
company and not just for meal is because you can see the birds, you can see the 
outside...my husband said, how about if we have an enclosed room out there, I'm 
like, no! You...have to smell it. So smells. All the things that go around. 


Out on their pier here at the cottage by myself in the summer. What I recall 
was just bologna sandwiches! Being outside. 


Sensory pleasures were described by several participants. One described a 
combination of these at a memorable holiday party. Two young participants had visceral 
memories as they discussed the pleasures of outdoor cooking. 


... staff Christmas party every year. The flavor variety was incredible. . . so 
many different things prepared fresh and took time. From someone we know, 
make it from scratch. It was so flavorful and so tasty, and also felt really good for 
us. And there was some of [the host's] love and care in all the food. In my head I 
see reds and greens and browns, all these colors that were there. The visual and 
the smells and taste and the conversation. 


[two participants in conversation] But the best food is made on cast iron pans. 
Last summer that’s what my parents, my mom, she has a lot of fun with cast iron 
pots... all summer.- Omigosh, you guys. . . It’s awesome, so good and the flavor 
sticks to the pan, so she, omigosh -. . . sometimes we cooked stuff out on the 
bonfire, kind of pioneerstyle. And just the food tastes so much better cooked over 
the open fire like that-Yeah.-Meat and carrots and corn and onions and tomatoes 
and like uh I put tons of catsup and like just throw that on the fire and it’s just 
This meal, it’s sooo good. . . It’s just like favorite-I know, I know. We’re all 


getting like-(Sigh, laugh). 

One person mentioned she would like to shop at small stalls in the style of other 
countries. The freshness and the quality of life in this approach appeal to her. “T like 
actually shopping for a couple days at a time. . . 1 would much rather be able to try to eat 


that way.” 
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4, Provision 


Nineteen people mentioned some form of Provision. Cost, abundance, and enough 
were put in this fourth category. Most people interviewed feel they have sufficient 
income and enough to eat, although not all did. However, there was not always enough 
money to eat as healthily as they would like. Surprisingly few of these people of faith 
mentioned God as provider of their food, but it is likely that is an assumption that did not 
rise to the level of conscious articulation. One person, a pastor, said, “God is e-nough. . . 
God’s total generosity: you can have all of me, I give you all myself to make you strong. . 
. lam the Bread of Life. .. Assurance given my tape [childhood memories]: God is bread, 
God is enough.” Another person feels she is not fed enough: “All three of the homes ve 
been in, they all scrimp with the food they serve you. . . To me, they shouldn’t be that 
chintzy...They’re being too tight with their money.” 

McDonalds are saying, they have healthier choices, but the healthier choices are 


more expensive. . . You know, like lactaid milk. I’m the only one allowed to drink 
it because it is about four dollars for half a gallon, four or five dollars. 


5. Self Reliance 


The fifth grouping, Self Reliance, was mentioned by eighteen people. This 
category also combined a variety of qualities, such as awareness, knowledge, gardening 
and cooking skills, discernment for good choices, how the body uses food, the food 
system, internal strength to go against culture, and obtaining food in the wild. All these 


qualities empower a person to trust and depend upon themselves. Body awareness was 
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mentioned by a few people. “Being true to that intuitive knowledge of what really feels 
good to eat and what doesn't. I listen to my body and it tells me.” 

One person whose diet is restricted for health reasons said she discovered she 
cannot be a purist about her restricted diet: “I'm not gonna give up everything. . . forever. 
.. You can't do all this. I'm learning that there's increments.” 

People feel stronger when they have enough knowledge to step back from the 
cultural assumptions around them and choose for themselves. Knowledge about how to 
cook, how animals are treated, how the body utilizes food, are all desired by participants. 
They also wanted this knowledge for their descendants. 


But [my daughter] does have different ideas about food because she was 
exposed. Its interesting because she does, so my hope would be is to expose kids 
to lots of things and give them lots of information...at least she knows how to look 
at things. She can look at things differently. 


I'm not as influenced by what surrounds me as much as I am an observer of 
what's around me. And then I'm making choices of how to eat, as opposed to 
whatever beats the path into my psyche! 


... know where it came from before it got to the table and the work that goes 

into getting it there, and the harm that pesticides can do to foods, and do to the 
land, and [calf's journey to feedlot]. . . and then they can make their choices about 
what they eat. If someone wants to. . . eat meat at every meal that's fine with me, I 
don't have any disdain for that. I just want them to know. .. 


... hope they all learn to enjoy preparing food. [My son's] ex-girlfriend didn’t 
know how to make a salad. Her family never ate at home. 


And you know, the problem I ran into was the educational piece. I didn't 
understand exactly what protein I needed and what I didn't and to be honest, I 
don't quite know that even right now. 


My wife. . . says we're doing chicken tonight, fire up the BBQ, OK. But 
where's that chicken coming from? I have no idea. We got it in the grocery store. I 
don’t know what to do about it and I’m not sure how much of a problem it is. 
Maybe you know. 
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6. Spiritual enlightenment/awareness 


Spiritual enlightenment/awareness, in sixth place, was mentioned by eleven 
people. This category includes comments about being the body of Christ, the sacramental 
nature of food, sudden insight through breaking of the bread, and the continual process of 
transformation that food illustrates. This value is not a visible activity, but rather an 
underlying process. The fact that participants were people of faith probably markedly 
affected their holding this value. Two comments illustrate this value: “After Jesus’ 
resurrection he showed himself to the disciples and they were eating and he ate what they 
were eating- Fish!-And that's how, kind of in that context they recognized him.” 

I have a niece who is almost a daughter to me, and we spent lots of hours 
cooking and eating together. . . when she was little a tremendous bonding went on 
between her and me that went on through food, through tactile things. .. so in a 
way it's a sacramental thing of matter being so important, so almost transforma- 
tive, transforming things from one state to another. . . for instance she told me 
recently that. . . sometimes she'd spend an hour preparing her lunch, just for her, 
for herself. . . I thought, wow... I can't help thinking she has some sense of the 


sacramental. . . all the things that nourish her in any way, whatever, and clearly 
she's nourished by this. 


7. Ecological Well-being 


The seventh value, Ecological Well-being, was mentioned by ten people. This 
includes living respectfully with natural systems, environmental sustainability and energy 
use, and organic methods. One person put her values succinctly: “I want to enjoy food. I 
want to enjoy what I eat. I want it to be healthful. And I want the way that I eat to impact 
other people and the earth as [little] as possible.” Another said, “Living harmoniously 
with the land. . . I mean from a community point of view, there's more than just the 


individual. We're part of the natural community.” 
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Some sophisticated understandings emerged. Organic, for instance, is not always 
a sustainable approach, since organic foods can travel as far as non-organic foods. 


There's this thing Katie sent around, it was about the oil in your oatmeal. This 
guy had this nice organic breakfast with oatmeal and Cascadian Farms blueberries 
and Fair Trade coffee and, and then he starts to analyze it in terms of the amounts 
of oil that's used to produce and ship the stuff, and it's very interesting to think 
about. . . the organic berries came from Chile, basically. So they really cost a lot 
in terms of energy. . . I was just thinking about more organic things and bulk 
things that aren't so highly packaged... That's one thing they mentioned in this 
article, how much goes into processing and packaging, and then shipping, he says 
about forty percent of the energy used for his breakfast went into those. 


8. Well-being of animals and workers 


Nine people mentioned that they value the well-being of animals and workers, 
which placed it eighth. Two poignant comments illustrate this concern, which includes 
concern for people outside the United States as well. 


Ever since I saw a full-page ad in the New York Times twenty-five years ago 
against Frank Perdue I have found it very hard to buy any chicken that isn't free 
range. . . I have this thing, like I, when I'm going to move to the case here, it's 
almost like I can't do it. All I can see is these creatures right in front of my eyes, I 
can't do it. So I will eat pasta, if I can't get to where I want to go, I eat pasta or 
there are things I would like to buy but I can't do it. It feels like that to me. . . I see 
these suffering chickens. These big fat chicken on their little legs. And their beaks 
are clipped off, .. . 


And I guess there's also a touch of, um, sadness? I don't know if that's the right 
word, in that we live in a country that has so much and I just think strongly that 
everybody should have at least the basic necessities of life. I think of the abun- 
dance in which we live, people around the world who don't have. . . kids starving, 
I think that must be um (pause). . . So that others can't sit down and enjoy a meal 
with their family, they're just concerned about how they're going to stay alive til 
the next day, scrounging for the body, sacrificing it so their children. . . 
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9. Faithfulness 


Six people mentioned the ninth value, Faithfulness. This differs from Spiritual 
Awareness in that these values, such as discipline, faith, leadership, stewardship, are 
more action oriented and more easily visible. One person finds food to be an avenue for 
discipline. 

And I, like Paul said, “I discipline my body and I make it my slave so that I 
don't become disqualified”. . . I. . . say no to my body and hopefully I'm develop- 
ing a habit to say no in other areas that can really help me out in the long run. So 
I'd say Daniel and that, those two really, really are the conviction base for my 


physical development. . . And both of those tie in our spiritual priorities with our 
physical conditioning. 


10. Convenience 


Five people talked about Convenience, which placed it tenth. This category 
includes concerns for time, shopping distance, and ease of preparation. Comments 
included “something that's easy” and “access to a store that has something. . . prepared.” 
One person who chauffeurs her children to meetings said “the resources aren't there and 
the time isn't always there. I've got kids that, we have so many demands on our time, and 
sometimes it's like okay, you know, if we're going to eat, we've got half an hour, if we're 
gonna do it. . . let's do it now.” This writer believes that convenience would have placed 
higher as a value if it were explicitly asked. It may be an assumed value, given our 


cultural value on high productivity and speed. 
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Multiple Values Expressed 


Many people combined several values in one comment. This illustrates the fact 
that our experiences with food connect us to other aspects of life. To value eating 
healthily also improves the health of ecosystems, whether or not a person is aware or 
concerned about that. One person finds that being more aware of the social justice issues 
involved in food production increases her enjoyment level. “My food trajectory and 
awareness is deepening. . . my level of conviction and concern is much higher. And level 
of enjoyment is higher.” A young person reflected, “You know, you have to take care of 
your body. I mean, you’re blessed with this body. . . Taking care of yourself and taking 


care of your family and taking care of the earth are all like what’s really important.” 


Self-Learning 


Action Research focuses on the researcher as well as the community as a primary 
subject of study. The listening skills the writer utilizes in ministry were the subject of the 
writer's self-learning. One are of inquiry was, “What was heard underneath the 
verbalizations of participants?” The writer observed that in the interviews she was at 
times able to catch nuances quickly enough to explore the thoughts which participants 
had not expressed overtly. In addition, much of the identification of the ten themes used 
the process of “hearing underneath” participants' words. The writer observed that in the 
interviews she was at times able to catch nuances quickly enough to explore the thoughts 


which participants had not expressed overtly. 
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What was the writer able to help people articulate? New awareness emerged for a 
few people in the course of the conversations, evidenced by comments such as, “I just 
realized this.” It usually had to do with connections between personal food experiences 
and how others are affected. Spiritual awareness was enhanced as well, regarding, for 
instance, the connection between sharing and spiritual enlightenment. 

Two other personal questions about listening style (“Do I interrupt?” “Do I allow 
silences?”) yielded information during the transcription process. The writer does indeed 
both interrupt and allow silences. The biggest learning regarding leadership skills was the 
high amount of interrupting the writer does. The writer also inserted personal values and 
relevant thoughts into the conversations, which were meant to focus on the participants’ 
values and thoughts. On the positive side, profound insights emerged. Participants did 
articulate hopes and values, yearnings for how they would like to live. Silences did occur. 


The conversations did build community. 


Analysis of Data 


As described in Chapter Four, the three methods of data collection utilized in this 
project emerged from attempts at other methods which did not work at this time and in 
this context. The first method, Community Group Formation (which has become the 
Food Group), not only yielded data for this project, but will be the writer's vehicle for 
working for food sustainability in the community. This approach yielded perhaps the 
most thoughtful responses, as the participants were engaged in a six-month long 
conversation on the topic and developed their thoughts over time. 


The Food Group has become a source of relationship for members and a living 
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expression of the members' deep values. As of November 2006, the Food Group is in 
conversations with community leaders about the renovation of a building in downtown 
Three Rivers into a multi-use food emporium for local entrepreneurs. Conversations such 
as these will hopefully continue well into the future and help Three Rivers become 
known as an area for sustainable local foods. 

The second method, Informal Conversations, held at Soup Pot, emerged out of the 
lack of response to the invitation to formal conversations. The writer realized these 
conversations would be useful even if not in the tape-recorded format with the twelve 
designed questions. This segment of the community obviously makes an extra effort to 
obtain their food, although they are not conversant with issues such as sustainability. 
Thus, the values of Soup Pot participants are an excellent barometer of more generic 
community attitudes about food. 

The third method, Structured Interviews, was utilized in three settings. The 
Emergency Care Network gave a glimpse into the views of people who struggle 
financially. Florence Church was the only group defined as religious. It is also 
progressive in its Christian theology, so does not represent the majority of Christians in 
the area. One reason for holding that interview was to build awareness among this 
writer's congregation of the issue and the work. The nineteen structured interviews, 
which evolved as the intended primary method of data collection, were held with people 
from across a spectrum of the community, as stated in Chapter 4. They yielded 
fascinating information and ideas which can be culled for some time to come, not only 


for community work, but also for theological reflection. 
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Regarding spiritual values and awareness, some participants found it easy to recall 
a religious or spiritual text. However, a surprising number of participants who attend faith 
communities were not articulate about biblical food texts or their own spiritual 
connection to food. Three participants were pastors, who articulated biblical texts much 
more easily. While only one pastor mentioned faithfulness as a value, all three did 
mention qualities such as abundance, gratitude, and responsibility. This, in a religious 
community, indicates that there is much room to help residents integrate their food values 
with their spiritual values. 

A wide range of biblical stories provided meaning for people's food experiences. 
Several people mentioned the Bread of Life, the Feeding of the 5000 men (plus women 
and children), the body as the temple of the Holy Spirit, and the Lord's Supper. A few 
participants recalled nonbiblical sacred texts. These included Kahlil Gibran's The 
Prophet, poetry, and a Bedouin saying. All of these are texts that emphasize provision 


and plenty, integration, and belonging. 


Outcome 


This research project utilized a qualitative research approach to a community 
issue. According to Action Research theoreticians, the problem identified for study must 
be “what the participants consider important, what affects their daily lives.”' One of the 
goals of the project was to help identify what local residents do identify as problems in 


finding access to food that helps them live according to their values. The last question in 


'83 Greenwood, 76. 
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the structured interviews addressed this most directly, in asking to what resources they 
would like to have access. 

The primary problem identified in interviews with over fifty residents of the 
Three Rivers, Michigan community is lack of convenient access to affordable healthful 
foods. Approximately one-fifth of the participants would like animal rights respected, 
with more foods such as free range animal meat and dairy products available. They 
would also like more fair social conditions for workers. The one-fifth of participants 
concermed about environmental health are interested in bulk packaging options and 
cooperative buying clubs, and any other options which lower environmental impact. For 
those concerned about physical health, resources of interest included healthful dairy 
options, pesticide-free, organic, healthful, and less processed foods. 

Local resources several people would appreciate include a CSA (which they 
discovered already exists), a community kitchen, locally owned specialty shops, a 
farmers market, locally grown foods, restaurants with healthful foods, fast food 
alternatives, and seasonal foods. 

Several people yearned for more positive cultural patterns, such as advertisements 
and movies which promote more constructive behavior. Family meals were desired. The 
Slow Food movement was mentioned with interest. Spiritual resources mentioned include 
exposure to people with less, to be changed and converted, the opportunity to give, and 
theological openness and tolerance. Several participants would like more knowledge and 
education about how food travels to the table, growing conditions, and how the body 
utilizes nutrients. Desires for both more time and more convenience were mentioned. 


Participants particularly mentioned resources for young people, such as: healthful school 
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lunches, attractive healthful fast foods, culinary skills, and places for young people to 
gather. 

Regarding the question of food values held by participants, this study shows that 
local residents across the educational and economic spectrum value three of the ten 
values which were identified: personal health, quality of life, and having enough 
affordable food (termed “provision” in this study). Participants in all groups except the 
ECN recipients also named relationship as a central value. Thus relationship/engagement 
can also be seen as a common value among eaters of the Three Rivers area. 

The other six values that emerged (self-reliance, spiritual enlightenment/ 
awareness, ecological well-being, well-being of animals and workers, religious 
faithfulness, and convenience) are present in significant amounts, although not as 
strongly manifested. Convenience, although this was not articulated by as many 
interviewees, is also probably a commonly held value by many local eaters. 

This study shows that a significant number of local residents are interested in a 
sustainable local food system. Whether they are willing to help build one remains 
unclear, but the yearning for better quality of life, better health, and closer connections is 


evident. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS AND SUMMARY 


Research Model: Community Conversations 


This research project was designed primarily to elicit the values that residents of 
the Three Rivers area hold regarding food, and secondarily to begin identifying the food 
resources that would help them live closer to their own deepest values. The core question 
was articulated as: what values do local residents attach to food, evidenced in religious 
and personal stories, which will enhance or decrease their sense of hope in designing a 
local sustainable food system? Open-ended interviews were held with fifty-six people 
across the demographic spectrum of the community. 

Three methods of inquiry were utilized: community group formation, informal 
conversations, and structured interviews. Community Group Formation has produced a 
local Food Group, which meets monthly to eat together and discuss ecological, justice, 
international, and other aspects of the food system. The informal conversations were held 
at Soup Pot, the local soup kitchen. Structured interviews were held with three groups: 
participants at the Emergency Care Network (the local food bank), Florence Church of 
the Brethren/Mennonite congregation, where the writer is a member, and nineteen people 
who agreed to have taped interviews. Random sampling was not done, so the participants 
are not considered a representative sample of the community. 

Ten values were identified from the interviews. Relationship was the most 
commonly named value, with two-thirds of the participants mentioning some aspect of it. 
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Personal health, quality of life, provision, and self-reliance were other strongly valued 
qualities. Faithfulness and spiritual enlightenment were expressed but were not strongly 
represented. The well-being of ecological systems, animals, and workers were of concern 
to around one-fifth of participants. Convenience was mentioned by less than ten percent 
of the participants but is probably an assumed value to more than that. 

The results show that residents highly value access to tasty and enjoyable food, 
healthful food, and engagement with humans and other members of the community of 
life. Local residents who pay more attention to the health, ecological, and ethical aspects 
of their food have difficulty in obtaining foods that would help them live more 
consistently with these values. Residents who do not think much about these aspects 
expressed satisfaction with their food. 

This information will be used in facilitating an emerging local food stewardship 
network, The Food Group, begun during this course of study, is already serving as a 


connecting point for conversations about food stewardship in the Three Rivers area. 


Reflections on Field Research 


Focusing global food dynamics into a local inquiry was difficult. This project, like 
the food issue itself, was bulky and cumbersome to distill. Finding the right design for the 
project was a long process. The final project design primarily utilized a straightforward 
interview process, with open-ended listening. However, this approach was arrived at with 
great difficulty over a period of more than a year, for several reasons. 

One of the primary reasons was that the writer, as a farmer's daughter, was 


interested in various aspects of the global food system, including food, farming, 
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sustainability and international dynamics, with particular interest in Mexico. In the 
process of focusing the project, farming and Latin America were set aside as food was 
chosen as the primary focus. 

Also, the field of food stewardship is a new ministry. In fact, this writer knows of 
no food stewardship ministers. There are ecological ministers, who often work on a 
volunteer or part-time basis on behalf of a denominational program. Rural areas 
traditionally do not have cutting-edge ministries or specialized ministries and infrastruc- 
tures. These are usually found in urban centers. So no easily accessible paradigm was 
available to design a food stewardship ministry in a rural setting. 

Another reason was that the writer is new to the community and thus had to learn 
about its culture and food resources within a short time, as well as build new relationships 
for food stewardship work. As it turned out, a side benefit of this project has been that the 
writer, having reached out to numerous people on behalf of the project, has found a niche 
in the community in the process. 

The eventual design emerged after others failed. Moving from congregational 
involvement, to focus groups, and finally to individual interviews, was labor-intensive. 
Much time was spent contacting strangers and visiting relevant groups to invite them to 
participate. Since food stewardship ministry is to the community-at-large, with no 
identified network existing, this effort seems unavoidable. 

The model of ministry eventually designed was community conversations, via 
three methods of data collection. These each yielded useful data. Structured interviews 
yielded the most clear data, as everyone was asked the same questions. However, the 


informal interviews were very valuable, providing data from people who were not 
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available for a long interview. Most of the participants with lower income and education 
were not interviewed in a structured format, but rather in these briefer encounters. The 
community group formation approach, in the formation and leadership of the Food 
Group, was the most ill-defined regarding data collection. However, the data from that 
method confirmed the information obtained from the other methods. 

One disappointment was that there was not as much ethnic diversity among 
participants as this writer sought. Initial outreach to faith communities also yielded 
minimal responses. The one person who responded from that part of the outreach will 
probably be a friendly ally, but not a core supporter of food work. If congregations and 
non-Caucasians do become part of the food stewardship network, they will probably only 
do so as trust is built over time. The writer will continue to reach out to them, particularly 
through TRAFC, an interracial pastors' group. 

However, the results overall have been heartening. This writer was able to speak 
with a broad range of people of many ages across the economic and educational 
spectrum. Fruitful connections were begun with a small minority of the people contacted, 
and will be helpful in the long-term work. This writer will continue participation with the 
St. Joseph County Sustainability Council and TRAFC, where there is great potential for 
joint work. 

In the end, the simplest approach was an effective one: simply gathering 
information from willing participants. The early designs, congregational involvement and 
focus groups, would have deepened relationships as well as produced new ones. These 
would have been very useful in building a local network. The writer recommends any of 


these approaches at the beginning of community work, as it offers a personal connection 
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to a complex and often overwhelming issue. However, it is important to consider how 
much effort and time one has available. As noted, this approach took an immense amount 


of time and energy. 


Reflections on Data Collected 


Respondents hold surprisingly consistent values regarding food. Values found in 
early groupings appeared in the others. The finding that relationship is a priority to the 
most participants was unexpected. According to an advisor of the writer, most people put 
health first. One can wonder whether the finding is related to the type of people who 
agreed to participate in the project, to the fact that twice as many women as men 
participated, or to another factor. The writer is inclined to think that it is a result of 
neither of these, but rather a value that may simply not be expected and therefore is not 
often observed. The writer now believes, from comments made in the project, that 
relationship is a common value among the general population. 

Health emerged as the second highest value, and for the Emergency Care Network 
participants, it tied with access as their top mention. This, from among the most needy of 
our community, was a striking finding. Their concern for health hints that many sectors 
of the community would like to invest in more healthful foods. 

Among Soup Pot participants, on the other hand, relationship was a universal 
value. This indicates that the context of the conversation can indicate what values the 
participants will hold. Those who come for free food value financial access. Those who 
come to a served meal value being with other people while they eat. 


Ecological well-being was mentioned by approximately one-fifth of the 
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participants. The findings give some clues as to beginning points for local ecological 
work via the avenue of food. For instance, personal health and sensory enjoyment, such 
as maintaining the area's natural beauty, may be easy opening topics that would 
strengthen ecological sustainability. 

Participants yearn for more ties to local farmers and to understand how the food 
system works. The concern for “Mother Earth” and for the vast natural community of 
which humans are a part indicates the deepest values by which a significant number of 
local residents would like to live. 

The project provided clues about effective approaches for the community, such as 
language which resonates, and theological and spiritual perspectives. For instance, the 
term ‘stewardship,’ used by several participants, conveys sustainability values. In fact, this 
writer is now using it to describe the ministry model. Sharing is another theme which 
came up frequently as a strong spiritual and food value. 

Do the values which were identified increase or decrease residents' sense of hope? 
That will depend upon the resources they find to foster the values they hold. There is a 
significant level of hope among many participants, partly expressed in membership and 
interest in the local White Yarrow Community Supported Agriculture farm, partly in the 
willingness to go to extra lengths to obtain healthful and organic food, and partly in 
relationships being built around meals. 

The only group that did not exhibit a significant degree of hope may have been 
the ECN recipients, who live with high concern for their immediate food supply. Even 
among them, however, a few gardeners and fishers showed a willingness to expend a 


good degree of effort in obtaining their food, evidence that some energy exists to build 
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food resources meaningful for them. 

These values can increase residents' sense of hope if food stewardship work 
continues. They can decrease their sense of hope if follow-up does not happen. White 
Yarrow Farm is a nexus point for this hope. The White Yarrow farm family is living out 
the values identified in this study, and White Yarrow members therefore are enabled to 
live close to those values as well. Additional work must continue, however, to bring other 


resources into place. 


Recommendations for Project Improvement 


It is difficult to identify what could have streamlined this process. Identifying a 
core question took some time, as this writer wished to incorporate psychological and 
spiritual elements into the practical issue of access to sustainably grown food. These 
elements were of interest because of the professional background of this writer and the 
type of ministry she would like to offer. The psychological aspect was evoked in asking 
for stories which carried personal meaning, and the spiritual was asked overtly. Empow- 
erment, another psychological construct, is of interest to this writer but was not tested. 

Recommended changes would include having clearer questions for the different 
settings. This writer engaged with Soup Pot participants initially by inviting them to be 
taped. When only one person agreed and it became evident that was not a useful 
approach, particular questions could have been designed for the casual one-time 
conversations that became the primary data-gathering approach there. This writer asked 
questions that came to mind without notes at the tables. Notes were taken after the chats. 


One option would have been to form three or so questions and find a way to integrate 
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those into the casual conversations there, yielding more pertinent information. 

Also, incorporating the Food Group more formally into the study would have 
been useful. This writer felt hesitant to ask more of them than simply to be an 
interviewee, but something could have been set up. One member did agree to be 
interviewed, and five served as context associates. The Food Group could possibly have 
functioned as a focus group. 

Regarding the subjective nature of identifying people's values, additional 
clarification could have been done by asking more pointed follow-up questions during the 
interviews. For example, gardeners' values on gardening could have been clarified, 
reducing the need to extrapolate a value later. Perhaps reviewing responses earlier in the 
process to begin identifying themes would have helped clarify these in later 


conversations. 


Recommendations for Future Research 


When people in the Three Rivers area think of food, they do not typically think 
about food systems and sustainability. They are likely to think of something negative, 
such as extra weight or temptation, or something pleasurable such as taste or comfort. 
Food is a multifaceted experience, both intimate and often alienating. 

In the course of this study, it became evident that our personal experiences with 
food, and our sense of control in our eating, are more basic than ethical considerations. 
Eating disorders are rampant in our fast-paced life. Acknowledging our brokenness is a 
key to healing. Just as bread or any other food must be broken in order to be of use, 


human brokenness is the starting point for our healing. To change how the world is used, 
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it will probably be necessary to convert our own intimate personal relationship with food 
to more healthful and life-giving habits. The connection between personal eating habits 
and environmental ethics would be a fruitful area of exploration. 

The writer observed that different people appear to use the resources at Soup Pot 
and ECN. Only one person appeared at both places during the writer's visits (admittedly 
very few). An issue for further research may be the differences in priorities between those 
who frequent community soup kitchens, and those who use the resources of food banks. 

Food stewardship could be an area of further research as well. Stewardship can be 
expanded beyond financial concerns to mean care of the Earth, including the way we eat. 
It can also be applied to food purchases. This definition can be easily built on biblical 
stories such as the feeding of the 5,000 men (plus women and children), which in this 
study was often interpreted as a story of sharing and stewardship. Another inquiry could 
explore how faith, particularly the Bible, is a factor in bringing about more justice and 
sustainability. Most of the more biblically oriented participants did not mention justice. 

It would be useful to explore effective ways to engage African Americans in this 
work. Patience, vision, and courage will be needed to build bridges between traditionally 
divided ethnic groups in this community. What are the values that can hold them 


together? Certainly faith values will be an integral connector. 


Future Ministry: Community Eco-Spiritual Facilitation 


The writer believes that engaging with people at the grassroots level is the most 
effective form of bringing social and environmental justice. As local residents use 


spiritual practices in addressing the blocks which prevent them from living as they yearn 
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to live, they become empowered to express often hidden talents and yearnings, and to 
address political power brokers who can help remove some of the external blocks. 
Liberation theology's lessons of empowerment from below, and process theology's long 
patient view inform the writer's work. 

This program has led the writer to consider a form of ministry she is calling 
Community Eco-Spiritual Facilitation. The goal of this ministry is to have healthy people 
and ecosystems by helping local residents eat in ways which increase their physical and 
spiritual vitality. This in turn increases the health of all the participants in the food chain, 
including soil, air, water, plants and animals. Local residents will become good food 
stewards. And in the process, we will live abundantly in right relationship with our 
Creator and the creatures. 

This ecological ministry asks, “What role does food play in the Reign of God on 
Earth?” And it particularly asks, “What food resources can help residents where I live to 
live more faithfully and more joyfully?” It seeks to develop those resources. The core 
understanding of this ministry is that God's desire for our food acquisition honors the 
integrity of creation. 

The writer's primary vocational calls are to spiritual direction and to community 
organizing. A personal vision statement from several years ago includes the sentence: “I 
believe my vocational task is to facilitate the spiritual journeys of individuals and groups, 
including Anabaptists, in an awakened relationship with the Cosmos, and to enhance 
relationship and knowledge among people doing eco-spiritual work.” 

The primary form this vocation takes is spiritual accompaniment, particularly 


spiritual direction. I work with individuals in the classical spiritual direction model. I 
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understand spiritual direction at its core as helping people live in tune with the Creator's 
generous desire for their lives. Some activities in spiritual direction are watching, 
listening, and accompanying in spirit, nudging these hints into awareness. 

What model would effectively apply the viewpoint of spiritual direction to work 
in the community at large? In what framework could one listen and watch for signs of 
the Reign of God in the community, help others see them, and strengthen their 
manifestations? 

‘Facilitation’ rather than ‘director’ is a useful approach. This does not imply mutual 
understandings, but rather catalyzing local spiritual vitality. As a community spiritual 
facilitator, I watch for where the Divine presence is nudging people and providing 
energy, and attempt to incorporate those areas in the community work. The facilitator is 
at the service of the Creator and of the local human and natural community. In this, he or 
she trusts that this service will bear fruit not yet imagined. 

When facilitating group meetings, the facilitator includes times for silence and 
listening in group processes. He or she listens for the yearnings under people's words, and 
attempts to help people voice them clearly. He or she listens for areas of addiction and 
brokenness, and invite to community relationships. He or she lifts them and their 
concerns up for Divine care and guidance. 

One example of a spiritual facilitation perspective is allowing, in fact affirming, 
people's sense of direction. Most people will not devote their spare time to food sustain- 
ability work. This is as it should be, as we are each asked to attend to particular areas. 
This ministry includes understanding that when people say, “I'm sorry I can't make it; I'm 


busy right now but I want to keep in touch,” they are saying, “I won't lead this work but I 
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will support it.” These people will become allies as the work develops, as the facilitator 
will in turn hopefully be an ally in the work to which they are called. 

This perspective also focuses the facilitator's work. In the myriad directions in 
which the ministry could unfold, attending to the nudgings of the Creator in others keeps 
the facilitator mindful of the Creator's work within and among human individuals, groups 
and institutions, and the natural world. This ministry is one of deep listening, affirming, 


and calling forth the potential that God has placed in God's creatures. 
The Writer's Food Stewardship Ministry 


The writer's ministry in community eco-spiritual facilitation may take several 
forms. Currently the primary venue is as facilitator of the Food Group, which the writer 
formed during the course of this program. The group sees itself as catalysts for 
sustainable food in the community. As of November 2006, the Food Group is in 
conversation with community leaders about a vision of sustainable food enterprises in a 
warehouse in downtown Three Rivers which is to be renovated. 

The writer plans to stay involved with two local groups as part of food 
stewardship work: a bi-racial ministers group, and a local sustainability council. These 
encounters are already developing into relationships which are producing connections 
and conversations regarding food. 

In addition to local ecumenical and community work, the writer looks forward to 
working with her denomination, the Mennonite Church USA. She serves on a planning 
committee for an annual Mennonite Faith and Farming conference. Writing, speaking 


engagements and perhaps teaching will be parts of the ministry. 
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It will be helpful to explore programs doing rural ecological theological work. 
The Center for Theology and Land in Iowa is one leader, with Shannon Jung already 
having written a theological book on food issues. The Center will likely be helpful in 
developing the local food stewardship ministry. The writer hopes to develop the ministry 
with assistance from other mentors as well, such as Fred Kirschenmann of the Leopold 
Center and Luke Gascho of Goshen College's Merry Lea program, combine spirituality 
with food sustainability. 

The writer hopes to build relationships around sustainable farming with farmers, 
building trust between the environmental movement and the farming community. Several 
local farmers are interested in talking about organic and sustainable practices. 

An important part of her food ministry will be to engage local residents with 
people and issues of Latin America, a part of the Global South which produces much of 
our food. She hopes to lead pilgrimages to southern Mexico along the proposed Plan 
Puebla Panama as both a learning adventure and spiritual journey for U.S. residents. 

And as a spiritual director, the writer hopes to offer group meetings focusing on 
healing our relationship with food. The epidemic of eating disorders, the fast pace of life, 
and the lack of eating meals together are symptoms not only of a broken global food 
system, but also of inner and very personal brokenness. Accompanying people in 
acknowledging their brokenness (including the writer's) will be an explicit part of the 
writer's work in spiritual direction. 

All the facets of this ministry will hopefully be done with elements which are 
live-giving: food, dance, music, prayer, and certainly laughter. These are not only 


avenues to healing they are also evidence of it. 
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Theological Reflections: Irresistible Invitation 


Reflections of Participants 


The taped interviews yielded many profound and poignant spiritual reflections. 
One participant, an English teacher, called to mind immediately several literary works 
and quotes when the writer asked about sacred writings. Below is a quote from her about 
a poem by a current Mennonite poet. 

Oh, and there's a poem by Jean Janzen, Wild Grapes? It's a poem about her 
grandfather. “Grandfather dying in November asked for grapes from a distant 
creek. He remembered them sweet under the leaves, sent Peter his eldest on 
horseback and then it talks about the light going to the room. . . white room 
where he was dying,” and the last line is “He who loved God would go to him but 
he also loved this world, filled as it is with such indescribable beauty you have to 
eat it.” I love that ending, it's one of my favorite poem endings. “Filled with such 
indescribable beauty you have to eat it”... That's why I want my [descendants] to 
be aware. That diving into life.'*! 

This poem and the meaning she attaches to it, a diving into life, brought to this 
writer the phrase “irresistible invitation.” The dying grandfather recalled the grapes of 
earlier years and sent his son to get them in his last days. We who cannot stay alive 
without food are given this energetic fuel in forms that we not only enjoy, but desire. We 
yearn for them and remember them years later. This extravagant giving by the Creator 
seems at the root of our ideal relationship with food. 


Like any sensual pleasure, desire for food can be perverted into lust and 


imbalance. The greed of some produces want in others. The extremes of obesity and 


151 From Jean Janzen, “Wild Grapes”, in A Capella: Mennonite Voices in Poetry, ed. Ann 
Hostetler. (lowa City: University of Iowa Press, 2003). 
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anorexia are very visible examples of imbalance in the intimate human relationship with 
food. The inequities and harmful results of the current food system are a symptom of this. 
However, food, according to biblical writers and to many other spiritual 
traditions, was also meant to be a holy extravagance, a sensual delight. More than enough 
is given; abundance seems to be the Divine will. Several people referred to this quality: 


Well, I think of food as the gift that God has given us to enjoy, and there's such 
beauty. Colors, the variety of form, a variety of taste, the variety of ways you can 
make it and enjoy it, the variety of combinations you can, I mean, it's never 
ending, you know, and that's very much like God. 


I am the bread of Life. God is bread, God is enough. God’s total generosity: 
you can have all of me, I give you all myself to make you strong. 


A few participants reflected on the spiritual strength that is given them in 
preparing food and in eating it. One talked about how cooking can be a time where she 
becomes able to be generous even when she is not in the mood. When conscious of 
“putting God into the food,” she can let the work transform her. Another mentioned the 
transformative nature of food several times; as her food's very substance is dissolved and 


changed as it is eaten, so is she in the process of eating. 


I know when I'm making food for others or having both experiences, both in 
making it and. .. And then the experiences where it is so much an offering and 
that to me feels like God is present because it's much more like you're consciously 
putting God into the food and doing it in a way that, you know I think I'm looking 
at thinking that way. Cause I'm wanting to engage in the experience that in a way 
that offers versus, and then basically not doing it when I don't feel that way. The 
real challenge is to feel that way when I don't! (Laugh) So I mean, that to me 
feels spiritual, and that feels important. 


Well, I guess I think that one of the things is I need to eat really good food 
because the food becomes me. So that itself is another example of the nature of 
life, which is transformative, which originates in God. And also then I'm grateful 
that there's enough and I'm grateful for the people who've picked this food and 
made it possible for me to eat this food. 
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A sense of responsibility to share what has been provided was also evident. 
Several people mentioned needing to share what they have been so amply given. 

What does it mean to be the body of Christ? We share food, we give that for 
which we hunger to each other: [it] might be friendship, comfort, teaching. It's a 
powerful emblem of what we need in the world: “Give us daily bread,” the energy 
we need to live. 

The Lord's Supper particularly seemed to evoke a variety of positive reflections. 
Two quotes relate a few of the dimensions of this central Christian ritual, based around 
food. 

... the Last supper. . . which I hear every Sunday...this is my body, which will 
be given for you. And communion. . . the whole exchange and and um, the spirit 
because that's the sacrament because the place where God is actually. . . so it takes 
on, it's a whole exchange. . . so those words have opened something in me that 
makes me I don't know, I'm not sure. 

For me too, it would be the Lord's Supper and all that that means. The simpli- 
city of the meal, but the fellowship, the relationships. One time I was receiving 
communion. . .and after everyone had participated in communion they set the 
leftover bread and. . . on the table and he turned and said, a certain movement 
indicated the table, and he looked at us and said see, that's the way it is in God's 
kingdom. There's always enough for everyone and there's always some left over. 
That was, wow. So. 

The understanding that the body is the temple of the Holy Spirit seems to call 
people to care for their bodies. Therefore it is a direct link for them to the need to cat 
healthfully. One young woman said, “It says in the Bible, your body is a temple. You 
know, your body is God’s body and you have to take care of it, you have to respect that, 
you know.” 

One person's favorite texts were about discipline. He cited Daniel's vegetarian diet 
and Paul's running the race. This is a very disciplined person who strives to be profes- 


sionally, physically, and spiritually fit. He finds significant guidance from these passages, 


and has an annual discipline of fasting: 
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Yeah, I think my deepest value really can be summed up in the verse where 
Paul said, “all things are permissible but not ali things are beneficial,” and then he 
also said I will not be mastered by anything. . . I. . . say no to my body and 
hopefully I'm developing a habit to say no in other areas that can really help me 
out in the long run. . . And both of those tie in our spiritual priorities with our 
physical conditioning. 


Another participant brought a copied page of Kahlil Gibran's The Prophet, and 
gave it to this writer. The Prophet is asked by an innkeeper to speak of Eating and 
Drinking. He asks that people let their eating be an act of worship, since they must kill 
and rob in order to eat. He suggests that the death and the eating be made a sacred 


moment of appreciation: 


Would that you could live on the fragrance of the earth and like an air plant be 
sustained by the light. But since you must kill to eat, and rob the newly born of its 
mother's milk to quench your thirst, let it then be an act of worship. And let your 
board stand an altar on which the pure and the innocent of forest and plain are 
sacrificed for that which is purer and still more innocent in man. When you kiil a 
beast say to him in your heart, “By the same power that slays you, I too am slain; 
and I too shall be consumed. 


Notably, people who mentioned the feeding of the 5,000 men (plus women and 
children) highlighted the sharing they believe occurred. They did not mention they 
believed a supernatural event happened. This lens of stewardship was expressed by 
enough people to be a building block for faith-based sustainability work. Below is a 
comment from one participant. 

The one where Jesus fed the 5000, with what was it, two fish and five loaves, 
multiplied to feed 5,000 people with leftovers. I think of the stewardship. The first 
little boy said, “well, I have something to share”, and that was the miracle. And 
probably what happened was, a lot of other people said, “Well, I have something 
to share too,” and a lot of other people didn't have anything because they didn't 


think about it, but through the sharing of what people had brought was why that 
miracle was truly a miracle. People were willing to do that. 


'S2 Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet (NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), 24-25. 
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Theological Reflections on Food 


These comments express views consistent with a regenerative theology of 
liberation. The welfare of everyone and everything is important and seems to spring from 
the wonder at being so fully provided for. The renewal of spirit and body is noticed. The 
tactile evokes wonder. 

This worldview can evoke a local sacred understanding of food. It can impel 
people to work so that everyone has access to food. It would also make sure all creatures 
and the soil, all beings, would have access to what they need. Sally McFague's theology 
“that understands its context to be the well-being of the. . . entire cosmos with all its 
creatures”'*? is a framework which can both delight in the irresistible invitation to eat, 
and prioritize the sometimes sacrificial sharing needed so that ali can indeed have that 
earthy, tasty, sensual, life-giving pleasure. 

A regenerative theology honors the processes necessary for growth, physical and 
spiritual. It recognizes the cycles inherent in both aspects of life. It could easily trust that 
what seems dead will live. It can believe in what cannot be seen. It can thrive in harmony 


with a world in which everything is food for something else. 


One participant said, “Relationship is in eating together.” This view, that 
relationship is sharing food, was fundamental in the ancient world and is still common in 
the Global South today. Most participants in this study would agree with this 


understanding, even though they do not experience it at the profound level that is found 


'S3 McFague, Life Abundant, 33. 
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in the Global South. This level of relationship (food sharing) builds strong and trusting 


community. 

Belonging to a supportive community is essential in providing the strength to live 
out Sally McFague's vision of an ecological theology of liberation, as it takes immense 
effort and risk. Several participants mentioned how difficult it is to eat in a way 
congruent with their deepest values. Going against the pressures of the cultural 
mainstream and holding fast to what one knows to be true take great strength. With 
spiritual faith as an additional anchor, it is possible to build a food network in this 
community which can help residents replace insatiable consumerism with something that 
truly satisfies. 

The Food Group, among others, can offer community and model the 
“enoughness” that McFague mentions. More mutually respectful relationships can also be 
built with those far away who produce food eaten here in southwest Michigan, and whose 
lives are therefore affected by our food habits. And more respectful relationships with 
natural ecosystems can be developed. 

Walter Brueggemann’s “sacramental, subversive reordering of public reality” can 
happen through the apparently benign act of sharing meals and building relationships. 
The “four decisive verbs of our sacramental existence,” taking, blessing, breaking, and 
giving, can bring great healing change. Indeed, they are the only way to build a lasting 
expression of God's Reign.'™ 

Food stewardship work designed within a regenerative theology of liberation will 


build on both current brokenness and hopefulness, knowing that as death, brokenness, 


int Brueggemann, 74. 
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and regeneration are the cycles of physical life, they are parts of any long-term effort. 
People engaging in food stewardship work will need to believe in what cannot yet be 
seen. This value system will provide a framework for living with integrity in a world in 
which everything is food for something else. 

The Buddhist monk Thich Nhat Hanh cites a prayer before, during, and after a 
meal which honors the multiple aspects of the cycle of life. 
Five Gathas by the Vietnamese Buddhist Monk, Thich Nhat Hanh! 


Serving Food: In this food I see clearly the presence of the entire universe supporting 
my existence. 


Looking at the Plate Filled with Food: All living beings are struggling for life. May 
they all have enough food to eat today. 


Just before Eating: The plate is filled with food. I am aware that each morsel is the fruit 
of much hard work by those who produced it. 


Beginning to Eat: With the first taste, I promise to practice loving kindness With the 
second, I promise to relieve the suffering of others. With the third, I promise to 
see others' joy as my own. With the fourth, I promise to learn the way of 
nonattachment and equanimity. 

This verse is said while taking the first four mouthfuls of food. They are a 
reminder of the four Immeasurable States; loving kindness compassion, 
sympathetic joy, and nonattachment. 

Finishing the Meal: The plate is empty. My hunger is satisfied. I vow to live for the 
benefit of all beings. 


Summary 


Local food stewardship work has been significantly advanced in the course of this 
project. People new to the concept of food sustainability were brought into conversation, 


community organizations are now aware of the issue and of the writer's interest, and the 


'55 Marcia and Jack Kelly, eds. /00 Graces: Mealtimes Blessings. (NY: Bell Tower, 1992). 
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participants themselves are more aware of the ramifications of their food choices. 
Various people have commented on searching for local foods and more Fair Trade foods, 
or being curious about local farm produce. 

The writer deliberately tried to form connections with people not likely to be met 
in usual activities. Of the nineteen who were tape recorded, the writer was acquainted 
with twelve beforehand. Seven were new acquaintances met through the outreach. Of the 
almost one hundred people spoken with in the course of the preparation and completion 
of the project, the writer knew around forty from other sources, and met the other sixty or 
so in the course of this work. 

Before the project, this writer was aware of perhaps forty local residents who have 
heard of the concept of food sustainability (members of Florence congregation, the Food 
Group, and Michigan State Extension). Five months after beginning to invite community 
members to participate in the project, this writer can identify seventy or so (participants, 
Sustainability Council members, TRAFC) who have at least heard of it. One context 
associate sent information on the Food Group to the local paper in May 2006, which 
produced a front-page story about local interest in organics. This article has brought 
inquiries and several new members. The Food Group is now visible in the larger Three 
Rivers community. 

Overall, this research project not only yielded informative data but also was an 
effective method of building a community conversation and interest towards food 
stewardship. It provided a framework not only for beginning the conversation, but also 


for building a specific organization that will focus on and facilitate that work. The 
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immense effort this project required will be worthwhile as the writer continues building a 
local network. 

The wisdom of Lao Tzu is a useful guide for this community work. The Zao teh 
Ching, written over two thousand years ago, advises that any action be undertaken using 
the attitude of water. 

Nothing in the world is softer or more yielding than water. 
But, for wearing down the hard and strong, there is nothing like it. 
That yielding overcomes the strong and softness overcomes the hard 
is something that is known by all, but is practiced by few.'*° 

The ripple effects from moving as water are already being felt in the community. 

Conversations are happening in unexpected places because of openings through new 


relationships. An attitude of fluidity and constancy, yielding and patience, will show the 


open areas where the work can enter and be of use. 


156 Hua-ching Ni, translator. The Complete Works of Lao Tzu. (Santa Monica: Seven Star 
Communications, 1995), 99. 
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Session #1 


Session #2 


Session #3 


Session #4 


Session #5 


Session #6 


Session #7 
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FOOD GROUP MEETING TOPICS 
April 24, 2005 Our Parents' Kitchen 
May 15, 2005 What is Grown Locally? 


Handout: Locally Owned, Produced Foods in St. Joseph County 
June 26, 2005 Foraging 

Guest forager and naturalist: Lori Evesque, Fair Food Matters 
Handout: Some Facts about St. Joseph County 


July 24, 2005 Sacramental Aspects of Food 
Handout: Sacramental Aspects of Food 


August 28, 2005 Foods We love from Far Away 
Guest Speaker: Rebecca Kessinger, National Family Farm Coalition 


September 25, 2005 Who is Hungry Near Us? 
Handout: Who is Hungry Near Us? 


October 23, 2005 Discernment for Action 


LOCALLY OWNED, PRODUCED FOODS IN ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 
May, July, October 2005 


Retailers 
CSA: White Yarrow Farm 


Three Rivers Farmers Market 
Hostetlers from Centreville 


Grocery Stores 
Three Rivers: Hardings, Meijers, N. side of town 
Marcellus: Little Store on Prairie 


Neighborhood Markets 
Centreville: Millers 
Long Lake General Store 


Products 
Beef: White Yarrow will have 
Fry Farm, Sturgis 
Roseland Organic Market 27427 M 60 Cassopolis 269-445-8769 
www.roselandorganicfarms.com 
Bill & Kathy Norton 10851 Bald Hill Rd Jones (mentioned by Nancy) 
244-8452 Cell 269-251-1608 
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Not organic. Sell beef by quarter or half— process at Yoder’s in Shipshe 
Andrew Pachay, Marcellus. Grows hogs for Niman ranch. Working with Amish N 


of GR. Rx by Bruce McKellar 


Cheese: Roseland Organic Market 269-445-8769 
Middlebury: cheese factory 


Chicken: White Yarrow 


Chicken feed: certified organic in Martin 


Pasta, etc: Little Store on the Prairie. Dry goods, Amish cheeses. No meats. Marcellus 


Hiway W, N on Lawrence Rd, thru Nickelsville, immed L onto Wicket?? 


Eggs: DesVoignes family 1506 Coon Hollow Road. $1.50/doz. “no antibiotics, free 


range” Amos Hochstetler family (M-86 east of Centreville, R on Rambatt Rd, 2.2 


mi on R) $1/dozen. 
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Fruits/Orchards 
Byler’s Farm Market 21738 US 12 Sturgis 651-8338 


Corey Lake Orchard (Hubbard Family) 12147 Corey Lake Rd 244-5690 
Stoldt Rd — curve onto Broadway - S Jones — R at Corey Lake Rd 
Vineyard, fruit brandies, hydroponic tomatoes, U pick strawberries, cherries, 
etc. 


Nottawa Fruit Farm: U Pick Strawberries, etc 
24976 M 86 Sturgis 467-7719 


Spirit Springs - Apples. 12301 Hoffman St. Marcellus 
Hoffman Rd W of M40. 646-9379 
over 70 varieties, mostly heirloom, cider, squash, etc. Sept — Nov. 


Blueberry place: Country Kids day Care on Wilbur Rd N Main, NW of 131. 
no spraying. 54609 Wilbur Road 278-6300 
Donations to playground. 5:30 am to 6 pm and weekend. 


Blueberries: Pulver & Ruggles 
River bend Gardens 28285 M60 Mendon 496-3215 


Treemendous Fruit Farm in Eau Claire, W of Dowagiac. Also have peaches & 
apples. Cherry pit spitting contest. 


Brad’s Strawberry Farm, Constantine. No U-pick 
260 Broad St. 435-7552 


Honey: Mary Powers, Hoffman/Pulver Rd 269-267-9639 
Rick and Jennie Miller, 11483 S. 12th Street, Schoolcraft 679-3615 
Nottawa Fruit Farm 
Babcock Apiary 11242 Coon Hollow Road 244-8273 between Corey & Clear 
Lake Babcock Lane sign — they’re next to that dirt road. 


Produce 

Asparagus: on 131 north of town 

[Sustainable Greens (Linds) — sell to Goshen & Chicago, not local] 
Bangor Authentic, Dennis Wilcox 
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Some Facts about St. Joseph County 


June 2005 


Natural Features and Geography 


Topography 

“St. Joseph County, named after a river, is a region of rivers.” (St. Joseph county website) 
http://www.stjosephcountymi.org/history.htm 

Natural prairies, burr oak savannahs. Mucklands. 


Soils 

sandy loam soils, abundant water resources. “well-drained sandy loams, with 0.5-1.5% 
organic matter” (MSU Extension 1997) 

Drainage is mostly natural. 

Topsoil ranges from 6 to 14 inches. 

Natural soil pH varies greatly across the region, usually adjusted with limestone. Natural 
soil fertility is average to good, with moderate potassium and phosphorus deficiencies. 


Water 

“One of the richest water resources in the world”. (MSU Ext) Miles of rivers and streams 
numerous lakes, and vast underground aquifers. 

Predominate drainage system in the area is St. Joseph River. Extensive underground 
aquifers, although no comprehensive survey has been completed. Water can be found 
as shallow as 3 or 4 feet from surface. Mostly between 50-100 feet. Many aquifers 
produce 800 to 1200 gal per minute. 

Periods of summer drought are not uncommon. Irrigation has developed rapidly over past 
30 years. ”St. Joseph Co now boasts more irrigated acres than any other county in the 
US east of the Mississippi River.” (MSU Ext) In irrigation to 1997 “there has been no 
detectable drawdown of groundwater levels”. 


Climate 

Largest single influence on the climate is Lake Michigan. 

Average minimum 16 degrees (Jan), ave maximum 84 degrees (July) 
Average # of growing degree days: __? 

Average Rainfall 30-35 inches /year 

Average snowfall: 45.6 inches/year 

Probable last freeze: May 8 

Probable first freeze: Oct 5 


Demographics 

In 2003, St. Joseph County’s population was 62,864. St. Joseph Co. has experienced a 
steady population increase of around 6% per decade in recent decades, lower than 
Michigan’s overall growth rate. 
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Sacramental Aspects of Food 
July 2005 


Sacrament: having a sacred character or meaning. Sara Juengst 


Biblical perspectives from Sara Juengst, Breaking Bread 

Old Testament dietary laws: fat was not to be eaten; it was to be used in 
burnt offerings. Blood was not to be eaten; it contained life, and was therefore 
sacred. This explicit under-standing of the sacred nature of food was integral to 
the worship of the people. 

The New Testament adds a new dimension...We are free to eat anything so 
long as we walk in love, that our eating habits are a reflection of our relationship to 
God, and that food serves as a meaningful metaphor for basic insights into the 
Kingdom of God. 


Everyone who ever lived took the lives of other animals, pulled plants, 
plucked fruit, and ate. Primary people have had their own ways of trying to 
understand the precept of nonharming. They knew that taking life required 
gratitude and care. There is no death that is not somebody's food, no life that is 
not somebody's death. 

Eating is a sacrament. The grace we say clears our hearts... Innumerable 
little seeds are sacrifices to the food-chain. A parsnip in the ground is a marvel of 
living chemistry, making sugars and flavors from earth, air, water. 

And if we do eat meat, it is the life, the bounce, of a great alert being with 
keen ears and lovely eyes that we eat, let us not deceive ourselves. 

We too will be offerings - we are all edible. 

At our house we say a Buddhist grace: 

We venerate the Three Treasures [teachers, the wild, and friends] 
And are thankful for this meal 

The work of many people 

And the sharing of other forms of life. 

Saying some sort of grace is never inappropriate. It is a plain, ordinary, old- 
fashioned little thing to do that connects us with all our ancestors. 

Gary Snyder, The Practice of the Wild 


Blessed art thou, O lord our God, King of the worid, who bringest forth bread from 
the earth. Ancient Jewish blessing. 


Eating with the fullest pleasure -- pleasure, that is, that does not depend on 
ignorance -- is perhaps the profoundest enactment of our connection with the 
world. In this pleasure we experience and celebrate our dependence and our 
gratitude, for we are living from mystery, from creatures we did not make and 
powers we cannot comprehend. Wendell Berry 
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Fasting... was not Jesus’ way...Jesus used the image of new wineskins, new ways of 
living: a profound new sense of joy that expressed itself in enjoying food and drink 
with friends. It was this exuberant enjoyment of God's good gifts that made some 
people label Jesus a glutton and a drunkard. (Lk 7:34) In reality, he was restoring 
to religious life something that had been lost under layers of legalism and rigid 
asceticism. The early Christian church modeled this “new wine” lifestyle...No 
pietistic fasting here! Sara Covin Juengst, Breaking Bread 27 


The meal is at the heart of living. By it, human beings live, and in primitive societies 
they had to provide the material of the meal from their very livelihood, the results 
of their hunting or growing...It is in the sacred meal that man sees the sacredness 
of life, of his own life, and as a result apprehends himself being dependent upon... 
the singular and superabundant fruitfulness of the divinity. L. Bouyer, ‘Rite and Man' 


We often forget that God can be experienced in more palpable and less doctrinal 
ways. Eating is one of the most palpable acts in which we participate on a daily 
basis, involving sight, touch, taste, and smell. If we cannot find God in the preparing 
and eating of food, and in sharing that food with others, it is likely that God is too 
abstract...Jesus takes us out of our heads and into our bodies. Jay McDaniel Living 
From the Center 46 


There is no good trying to be more spiritual than God, God never meant man to be a 
purely spiritual creature. That is why He uses material things like bread and wine to 
put the new life into us. We may think this rather crude and unspiritual. God does 
not: He invented eating. He likes matter. He invented it. CS Lewis, Mere Christianity 


The future of life on earth depends on whether we among the richest fifth of the world's 
people, having fully met our material needs, can turn to nonmaterial sources of fulfillment. 
Whether we - who have defined the tangible goals of world development ~ can now craft a 
new way of living at once simpler and more satisfying. Alan Durning, How Much is Enough? 


It has become clear to me that the concept of food itself is key to the transformation of 
our ecological crisis. Unless our human species can open itself to the contemplation of food 
as a holy mystery through which we eat ourselves into existence, then the meaning of 
existence will continue to elude us. Our present cultural experience of food has degenera- 
ted into food as fue/, for supplying the energy for our insatiable search for that which will 
fill the hungers of our soul. When we understand that food is not a metaphor for spiritual 
nourishment, but is itself spiritual, then we eat food with a spiritual attitude and taste and 
are nourished by the Divine directly. Miriam Therese McGillis 


To live, we must daily break the body and shed the blood of creation. The point is, when we 
do this knowingly, lovingly, skillfully, reverently, it is a sacrament; when we do it ignorantly, 
greedily, clumsily, destructively, it is a desecration..in such desecration, we condemn 
ourselves to spiritual and moral loneliness, and others to want. Wendell Berry 


Who is Hungry Near Us? 


Food programs in St. Joseph County 


Sept 2005 
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Food Assistance (Food Stamps) & Expedited (don’t wait for income verification) 
DHS Food pantry, not well stocked, for people who need food immediately 


Emergency Care Network 
Soup Pot 


Commission on Aging: $2 meals on-site, Meals on Wheels-to prevent hunger 


Food Assistance/Food Stamps, St. Joseph Co. Dept of Human Services 467-1200 
413 Hispanic cases, over 1200 people. Mainly from Mexico, also Puerto Rico, etc. 
Food stamps recipients going up tremendously in last couple years-“indicates 


working poor are hungry.” 


2005: 2938 cases (family or individual, usually more than one person) of food 
assistance (Food Stamps)-get “Bridge” card-looks like debit card 


2000 average was 1288 


2 possible reasons: economy/working poor 
in 2000, initiated Bridge card (less stigma) 
(thinks there are more working poor, rich are getting richer and poor getting poorer.) 


Sources: Lori Davis, Chris Kadulski 


Soup Pot & Emergency Care Network Food Sites 


Daisy Wagner, Soup Pot organizer 


ECN: have to proof of address & SS # to get food 
Don’t need referral. Have to wait 2 weeks from receiving Food Stamps or Soc Sec 
Began 1984 — churches. Have “grant from Centreville.” 


Soup Pot run by churches. 


US Census 2000 

Caucasian 

African Am. 

Native Am 

Asian 

Hispanic/Latino 

Foreign born 

NonEnglish at home 

High School graduate 

Bachelors or higher 

Homeownership rate 

Housing units in multi-unit structures 
Persons per household 
Median household income 1999 
Per capita money income, 1999 
Persons below poverty, 1999 


St. Joseph Co. 
93.5% 
2.6% 
0.4% 
0.6% 
4.0% 
3.4% 
7.6% 
78.6 
12.7% 
76.9 
21.1% 
2.63 
40,355 
18,247 
11.3% 


Michigan 
80.2% 
14.2% 
0.6% 
1.8% 
3.3% 
5.3% 
8.4% 
83.4 
21.8% 
73.8 
18.8% 
2.56 
44,667 
22,168 
10.5% 
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QUESTIONS USED AT EMERGENCY CARE NETWORK 
1. Where do you get your food? 
2. What would you like your children to experience regarding their food? 


3. What influences your food choices now? What are your priorities? Options: 
Health — locally grown - location — price — taste — other 


4. How does your access to food affect your ability to live consistently with your deepest 
values? 


5. What are those values? 


6. What food resources would help you live more in tune with your most important 
values? 
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FORMS AND QUESTIONS FOR TAPED INTERVIEWS 


SHORT DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS 


Food Focus Group, Spring 2006 


These questions are important to my research. Your answer will 
help very much. 


Where do you live: ___ in Three Rivers city limits 
___ within 2 miles of TR 
___ mote than 2 miles out 


Where do you get most of your food? 
___Church _ Emergency Care Network ___Family 


__ Garden ___ Store ___ Other 
How far do you travel for your food? 


Optional: These questions are not essential but they are helpful. 


What do you consider your role in the community? 


Do you consider yourself a person of faith? __Yes __No 
Do you attend a local faith community? __ Yes ___No 
Your age range ___ 15-19 ___—-20-29 30-39 _ 40-49 ___50-59 
___ 60-69 ___70+ 
Your household income ___$0-15K/year ___$15-22K __$22-30K _ _$30-40K 
__$40K+ 


How many people are supported on that income? 


Number of grades at school you have completed (total, from first grade on) 


Thank you for helping with this research. Your participation will provide 


information for building more food resources in our community. 
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QUESTIONS USED IN TAPED INTERVIEWS 


1. What is a favorite food for you? 

2. What's the best meal you ever had? 

3. Do you have a memorable experience from childhood about food? 

4, What could you count on in your parents' kitchen? 

5. Did you have enough? 

6. What would you like your children to experience regarding their food? 

7. Are any scriptures or sacred writings about food especially important to you? 
8. In what way is God/Creator a part of your experience with food? 

9. What influences your food choices now? 


10. How does your access to food affect your ability to live consistently with your deepest 
values? 


11. What are those values? 


12. What food resources would help you live more in tune with your most important 
values? 
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DEMOGRAPHICS OF PARTICIPANTS 


Total Number of Participants 


ECN: 9 
Florence: 4 
Food Group: 10 
Soup Pot : 14 
Taped: 19 
Total: 56 
Gender 
Female Male 
ECN 5 ECN 4 
Florence 1 Florence 3 
Food Group 7 Food Group 3 
Soup Pot 8 Soup Pot 6 
Taped 16 Taped 3 
7 19 


Age Teens 20s 30s 40s 50s 60s 70s 80s 


ECN: 0 2 0 0 3 1 2 1 
Florence: 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 0 
Food Group 0 4 1 1 2 2 0 0 
Soup Pot 0 0 4 0 2 3 4 1 
Taped: 33 2 2: 3 DS 3 1 20 

z} 8 p 5 13 11 7 2 
Income 
ECN: 4 under $15,000. No other answers at ECN. 
Florence: did not ask 
Food Group: did not ask 
Soup Pot: did not ask 
Taped $0-15K/year 0 

$15-22K 1 

$22-30K 2 

$30-40K. 3 

$40K+ 9 

Marked “TI don’t know: Soc Sec” 1 

not marked 2 
Income Totals 
$0-15K 4 $40K+ 9 
$15-22K 1 Respondent didn't know: 1 
$22-30K 2 Were not asked 36 
$30-40K 3 
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Education Less than HS HS Some college Bachelors Masters Post Grad Unknown 


ECN 3 3 ? 1 ? ? 2 
Florence: ? ? ? 3 ? ? 1 
Food Group 0 0 0 6 4 0 0 
Soup Pot ? ? ? ? ? ? 14 
Taped 3 1 1 4 7. 3 0 
Total: 6 4 1 14 11 3 17 
Faith Yes No Unknown 

ECN 4 2 3 

Florence: 4 0 0 

Food Group 10 0 0 

Soup Pot: 2 ? 12 

Taped 19 0 0 

Total 39 2 15 
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VALUES OF PARTICIPANTS 
56 Total Participants 
Number Value Description 
of people 
mentioning 
value 
37 Engagement/Relationship: with community, family, local growers, 
nature, workers, serving others 
30 Personal Health & well-being: organic, growing method, vitality, 
nutrition, processing, that society would put economic value on 
health, body, self-care 
25 Quality of Life: Enjoyment: taste, senses, beauty, cooking for others, 
eating with others, ambiance 
19 Provision: cost, abundance, enough 
18 Self reliance: awareness, knowledge, cooking skills, discernment for good 
choices, how body uses food, the food system, internal strength to 
go against culture, obtaining food in wild 
11 Spiritual enlightenment/awareness 
10 Ecological well-being: environmental sustainability, organic methods 
9 Well-being of animals and workers 
6 Faithfulness: discipline, faith, leadership, stewardship 
5 Convenience: time, distance, preparation 
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